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~The Week. — 


At the beginning of the week the Senate listened to a set speech by 
Mr. Ferry, who argued in favor of removing all the political disabilities 
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under which some Southerners are laboring. Mr. Stewart called his 
attention to the condition of the Republican voters of Louisiana and the | 
colored legislators of Georgia. On the same day the Militia Bill for the | 
Southern States was passed. In effect it repeals the act—framed to 
prevent Mr. Johnson’s provisional governors from arming their adher- 
ents—which was passed two years ago, and which it would have been 
well to have repealed at the last session. In the course of debate Mr. 
Fessenden proposed that a militia should be given to Texas, and re- 
marked that he could hardly believe the civil authorities there could 
countenance a state of society which makes their own and all men’s lives 
and property unsafe. But-it is in Texas as it is in West Tennessee ; 
even if the organized robbers and murderers are robbers and murderers 
merely, they know very well what class in the community public 
opinion will permit them to pillage and kill with impunity, and if the 
government happens to belong to the other class the disorders go on. 
Mr. Fessenden made a good remark when he said that a great deal of | 
the difficulty is owing to “the extreme haste of Congress to econo- | 
mize "—before election—“ by reducing the army below the force 
necessary to keep the peace in the South.” “ Necessary” is the precise 
word, and it is to be feared that in some of the States we shall find in 
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tinue to be the civil government, the expelled legislators being first re- 
stored to their places, their so-called successors being removed. Finally, 
the President is directed to support these requirements with the neces- 
sary number of troops—a duty which will fall on President Grant. 
On Friday, too, Messrs. Sumner, Buckalew, Morrill, and Cameron pro- 


/nounced eulogies on the late Mr. Stevens. Mr. Buckalew remarked 


that Mr. Stevens’s character was one that called for analysis and reflec- 
tion rather than for eulogium—which is true, perhaps, of most of us; 
but he proceeded to say some things which were neither analytic nor 
eulogistic, nor particularly reflective, and which certainly it was very 
discreditable to him to say. On Monday the Senate adjourned for 
a fortnight of holidays. 





It would, we are sure, do much for the reputation of both branches 
of Congress, and be a great saving of pain to the friends of departed 
members, and to people of taste and sensibility of all classes and creeds, 
if, when it becomes necessary to take notice of the decease of a dis- 
tinguished member, the work of * analysis,” “ reflection,” and “ eulogy ™ 


| were committed to two or three or, at most, four members. One from 


each party would be, we think, ample; but the friends of the defunct 


| might, perhaps, be allowed to furnish two, and these two should be 


selected either with reference to their relations with the deceased or 
their special ability in the delivery of funeral orations. The indiscrim- 
inate volleys of eloquence which are now fired over the newly-made 
graves are objectionable for all sorts of reasons, a prominent one being 
that they make the memory of even the best men seem ridiculous to 


‘the young and light-minded. No reputation, character, or services 


can be exposed to them with impunity. We make this suggestion in 
the interest of real feeling, real solemnity, and real reverence for depart- 


|ed worth, and in real hostility to the tom-tom, foot-light, and brass- 


band sentiment. 


The House on Wednesday week passed the Southern Militia Bill, 
and there is no doubt of its passage over the veto which no doubt will 
come, and no doubt that before very long the Southern governors will 
find themselves in a position to make some resistance to any attempt 
at the violent overthrow of their governments—possibly in a position 
to enforce order, though this is far less certain. On the same day Mr. 


the end that the State militia will cost us all more than a few thousand | Julian tried to introduce a resolution ordering a committee to investi- 
additional regular troops. On Wednesday, Mr. Morton spoke | $3te a charge that hundreds of persons are still held in slavery in Ken- 
an hour and a half in favor of his financial bill, a measure of | tucky; le wasrefused leave to introduce it. A better fate befell a reso- 
which we spoke last week. When the resolution ‘repudiating | lution providing that women employed by Government shall receive the 
Mr. Johnson’s repudiating scheme came up for passage, Mr. Hen- | S8merate of compensation as men who perform similar service ; but we 
dricks offered a substitute to the effect that contracts not specifi- fear the service, in nine cases out of ten, is sure not to be similar. Thurs- 





cally demanding gold might be discharged with “lawful money.” | 
For this proposal he got 7 votes; in the negative there were 44. On) 
Thursday, little was done. On Friday, a resolution in regard to Span- 
ish affairs was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
which seems to have been in a less advisory mood than its chairman ; | 
the resolution expresses sympathy with the Spanish “ Liberals’—of all 
shades, of course—and puts the Spaniards in mind of the slave-trade 
which, under the monarchical government of Spain, was carried on | 
between Africa and Cuba. 





On the same day Mr. Edmunds introduced an important, bill, which 
will in all probability become law. It proposes to repeal so much of 
the act admitting several Southern States to representation in Congress 
as concerns the State of Georgia; it pronounces the present Legislature 
an irregular body and reconstruction in Georgia a failure; it restores | 
therefore the military government in that State, but restores it sub- | 
ject to this limitation—the present civil government under the new | 
constitution shall, provisionally and subject to the will of Congress, con- | 


day was taken up by eulogies on Mr. Stevens, the speakers being Judge 
Kelley, Mr. Broomall, Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Covode, Judge Woodward, 
and Mr. Fernando Wood. The last named speaker made, by much, 
the best address that the occasion called out in either house. On 
Friday the Louisiana election case was got fairly under examination. 
The credentials of the colored member from that State, Mr. Menard, 
having been presented by his colleague, Mr. Sypher, the House refer- 
red them to the Committee on Elections, and how that committee will 


‘report there is not much doubt. The House hasas yet done nothing in 
regard to Georgia, but the Committee on Reconstruction are busily 


getting together evidence, and Mr. Edmunds’s Senate bill will be none 
too thorough-going to suit the temper of the House and the Com- 
mittee. The session previous to the recess has not been very long, 
but it has been very busy. Very little speech-making has been done 
and a great deal of work is cut out for the winter. 


The other Congressional business, as will be seen by our summary, 
is unimportant, with the exception of an attempt to put an end to the 
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nest of iniquity known as the Indian Bureau. The abuses in this con- 
cern have been long known to be atrocious, and the military men, who 
have to pay in their persons for its crimes and follies, have been long 
anxious to have it handed over to the War Department, hitherto with- 
out success; and, as might be expected, there has now grown up about 
it a “ring,” known asthe “Indian Ring,” composed of a band of job- 
bers who live on its abuses, and encourage them and cover them up. 
In spite of their efforts, however, a bill has passed the House transfer- 
ring the Indian affairs to the War Department. In the Senate the op- 
position made a determined stand, and a new bill was introduced by 
way of compromise, creating an “ Indian Departmert,” which, however, 
would certainly be little, if any, better than the Indian bureau. The 
“ring” would probably as soon have one as the other. The object of 
putting the Indians into the hands of the army is to give them a new 
kind of men to deal with. 





Senator Morton followed up his bill for the resumption of specie 
payments—to which, by-the-by, we inadvertently ascribed last week 
the intention of resuming in a year instead of in two—by a speech in 
which, in reply to the demand for contraction, he denied that the cur- 
rency was redundant ; maintained that gold cannot be kept from going 
abroad except by creating a demand for it at home; denied that there 





crats and Republicans, and not by bill, dragged in every month or two, 
in the middle of red-hot crises, for party purposes. 





Mr. Strong, a clergyman in Cleveland, Ohio, preached a sermon on 
Thanksgiving Day, in which he denounced Mr. B. F. Butler for pro- 
posing in Congress “to tax the bonds.”” What Mr. Butler really did 
was to propose and carry a resolution peremptorily directing the 
Committee of Ways and Means to introduce a bill imposing a special 
tax of 10 per cent. on the interest on the bonds—that is, reducing the 
interest which the government had solemnly promised its creditors 
from 6 per cent. to 5.40 per cent. The motion was simply an attempt 
at swindling on a great scale, and it was carried against the best men of 
the Republican party by the aid of the Democrats, and was indignantly 
denounced, and in plain English, by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
So that Mr. Strong was correct enough for all ordinary purposes in 
terming it “taxing the bonds.” Mr. Butler, however, writes him a 
letter, accusing him of having used his pulpit “in the interest of cap- 
ital and money-changers, whom our Divine Master drove out of God’s 
holy temple with a whip of small cords,” and of having “ given the 
benefit of the sanctuary to gold-gamblers and speculators.” ‘There 
was,” adds the Lowell moralist, “no proposition to tax the bonds, only 
the income derived from them, as the Government has always done.” 











was any necessary connection between the price of bonds and the | The object of this last phrase is to produce the impression that the 
discount on greenbacks; attributed the discount to the failure of Butler tax was of the same nature as the tax now levied on the interest 
the Government to pay its notes on demand, as it promised to do; of the bonds—that is, an income tax falling equally on income derived 
pointed out that the greenbacks are a debt now past due; the bonds from all sources whatever ; the fact being that it was a special tax, levied 
a debt having twenty years to run; ridiculed the idea that we could on the public creditors solely, such as the Government has never 
ever return to specie payments by “ willing it,” or with $70,000,000 in levied or proposed to levy, and in borrowing the money agreed not to 
specie—a point on which Horace Greeley meets him valiantly in a| levyy—the object of it being to depreciate the value of the public obliga- 
long letter of infantile simplicity in the Tribune, maintaining that $70,- | tions in the interest of repudiators. The author’s reappearance at this 
000,000 would be plenty, and in fact somewhat more than is needed for | date to lecture a clergyman for denouncing it, and even to quote Scrip- 
the purpose. Mr. Morton also denounced the contraction policy of the | ture against him, proves what the declarations of his disciples, that 
Secretary of the Treasury, his strongest argument being that the he has repented him of his financial heresies, are worth. It throws 
country would not submit to it; commended the legalization of con- | some light, too, on the kind of morality he teaches them at the class- 
tracts in coin; and apologized for voting against it last session. As re- | meetings of the new sect of which he is the founder and the ornament. 
gards the amount of coin with which it would be safe for the Government | Most of his followers are very indignant with Mr. Fessenden for not 
to resume, he avoided committing himself by the mention of any definite « following after the truth.” What kind of “truth,” we should like to 
sum, but expressed the opinion that, inasmuch as banks can undertake know, do the brethren mean? It is enough to make either clergyman 
to redeem in specie on a third in gold of the amount of notes in circu-' or journalist hate his trade to have to comment on the Butlerite 
lation, the Government could do it with less. Here, however, Mr. Morton doctrines. It is only the number of the Butlerites that makes the 
became very vague and misty, wandering off into calculations about work supportable to any honest man. 


the amount of gold now in the country, the product of the mines, and 


the sums brought over by emigrants—evidently laboring under some of, The Cabinet appointments continue still to furnish food for specu- 
the delusions so prevalent during the war, that it is the amount of lation, but speculation which, as compared with the speculation on this 
money in the country, and not the amount which can be got into the subject in bygone days, is very mild, watery stuff indeed, owing to 
Treasury, which is available for the discharge of the public engage- | deficiency of materials. The facts appear to be still in possession of 
ments. If the mines produced ten billions of gold a year, and the emi- | General Grant, “the feelings, fancies, and intuitions” being all that 
grants brought over two billions, it would not help the Government the reporters and rumor-mongers have to go upon. The person whose 
to resume specie payments, unless a share of it could be got into the | friends are most vociferous in his favor is undoubtedly Mr. Greeley, 
Treasury through tazation. So that the question which lies at the for whom the English mission is still claimed with great pertinacity by 
bottom of the whole matter is, How much taxation will the country ‘some fond but ironical admirers. A rival has, however, appeared in the 
bear, and what surplus shall we have, or how much can we borrow field in the person of Senator Wilson, whose claims are urged much on 
and pay interest on? As matters stand, there is, even if Mr. Morton’s the same grounds—viz., that we have been sending envoys to the gen- 
bill should pass, no knowing when specie payments will be resumed. | tlemen of England long enough, and that it is now time to send a man 
Tenis! a | of the people to the working-men of England. We are greatly afraid, 

Mr. Wilson has introduced a bill intended as an inducement to | however, that missions organized on this theory would not be a success, 
Supreme Court judges to retire from the bench when they have be- ‘The working-men of England do not as yet take charge of its diplo- 
come too old to be useful, providing them with full pay if they macy, and, judging from the late elections, do not want to do so; so 
choose to resign at the age of 70, Something of this kind has that the conferences between our plenipotentiary and them would 
long been wanted. It is a scandal to havea judge sitting on the bench amount to nothing. Mr. Sumner is still talked of, and with sense, for 
after his faculties have begun to decay, and just as great aoneto have the State Department. We sincerely hope he may get it. He and 
him retiring into penury after his best years have been spent in the some of the brethren in Massachusetts may think he is more useful in 
the Senate, but then this is not the first time that both of them have 


public service. But the bill should be made to cover the judges of the 
District Courts just as well, and its failure to do so, taken together been mistaken. There is no position in the Government more im- 


with Mr. Wilson’s other Supreme Court bill, gives some color to the portant just now, except the Treasury, than the State Department, 
story that its main object is to get Judge Grier to quit the bench, and and there is nobody who unites a greater number of qualifications for 
to get a “sound” man in his place. We trust that this party it than he; and his presence in the Cabinet would help to disarm Rad- 
tinkering of the Supreme Court will soon come to anend. Ifthe court ical suspicions about Grant, and render it unnecessary to recall the 
ig @ nuisance, pray let us have it abolished. If it needs mending, Jet Honorable Ben Wade into public life. The probable Secretary of 
it be on the recommendation of a commission composed of both Demo- the Treasury is not much talked of; the subject is too serious for joking 
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There is this that is singular about the place—that there is none for 
which so many men think themselves well fitted, and for which so 
few think other men fitted. Of those who have furnished proofs of 
fitness in black and white, nobody can thus far compare with Mr. David 
A. Wells. 





The new English Ministry has been organized, Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, at the head, and the only remarkable feature in the new Cabi- 
net being Mr. Bright’s appearance as president of the Board of Trade— 
a position in which the work is light, and may be made lighter without 
anybody’s noticing it, the duties of the board being simply the giving 
of advice and collection of statistics. In fact, it is well known to be 
the opinion of Mr. Lowe, another member of the Cabinet, that the less 
work it does the better. But the place is for this reason all the more 
suited to Mr. Bright. His health is not vigorous—indeed, he was 
seriously threatened eight years ago with a permanent break-down— 
and he has now a seat in-the Cabinet, which is the important 
thing. He declined the Indian Secretaryship on the ground that 
the duties were too onerous, and he did not think public opinion 
in England sufficiently “advanced” on Indian affairs, Mr. Bright's 
accession to office is the only result of the late elections in which one 
sees any sign of change in the character of the Government through the 
Reform Bill, but this of itself indicates an immense change, in spite of 
the defeat of the working-men candidates and “ intellectual liberals.” 
The complete overthrow of the latter, not one of them securing a 
seat, was perhaps the most disheartening incident of the struggle, and 
shows how deeply the English mind in all grades and conditions is 
permeated by Philistinism. The “compound householders ” distrust 
men with “ideas ” just as much as the ten-pound freeholders. 





If there is a body of men in the kingdom whose minds one would 
expect to be open to new influences, it is the graduates of the London 
University. As the University is merely an examining body, the grad- 
uates are not bound together by corporate feeling, or under the 
dominion of the Idols of the Market-Place. Moreover, the degrees, un- 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge, mean something; a man cannot 
get them without knowing a good deal, and the men who try for 
them are men who are not afraid of work. One of their most distin- 
guished graduates is Mr. Bagehot, the editor of the Zconomist, and one 
of the acutest—we were going to say the acutest—and deepest thinkers 
on political and social questions to be found in England to-day, as his 
paper and his*work on the English Constitution show. Well, he of- 
fered himself as a candidate for the representation of the University 
in Parliament, but was forced to give way for Mr. Lowe, a graduate of 
Oxford and a man of great ability, but whose mind belongs to, per- 
haps, the most objectionable type of cultivated mind to be found in 
England ; the type which, for want of a better term, we may per- 
haps call mulish, and whose influence is invariably used to increase 
the imperviousness to new ideas of the average English understanding. 
But he had the reputation of being a “ practical man,” broken to har- 
ness. So he was elected, the University setting aside its own gradu- 
ates, who are both numerous, able, and brilliant. 

Mr. Mill, we have reason to believe, does not personally regret his 
defeat. His appearance in public life at his advanced age, and with 
his habits of mind, was, of course, in more ways than one, a great 
sacrifice, which he made partly with the hope of helping on the reform 
movement—then, though so short a time ago, still feeble—and_ partly 
with the view of removing some of the reproach which rests on scho- 
lars, of unfitness for or indifference to public affairs. But it is very 
doubtful whether, in modern times, with the press at their disposal, it 
is not a waste of power to employ political philosophers in the actual 
work of legislation. Most of the real work of government in this age 
consists in diffusing certain ideas amongst the people, and this philoso- 
phers can do with most effect in their own rooms. It would doubtless 
be well to employ them in legislation if they had nothing to do in 
legislative bodies but talk and think; but in legislative bodies they 
have to devote nine-tenths of their time to listening to unconscionable 


bores and dunces, and every minute thinkers of Mill's calibre devote 
to this is time wasted. 








The news from Spain is better. The insurgent republicans have 
laid down their arms, having shed some blood and shaken popular 
confidence in their good sense and self-restraint, and thus far 
strengthened the monarchists. The elections for the Constituent 
Cortes have at last begun, and the result thus far, though we know 
nothing of the feeling of the country districts—returns having only been 
received from the corporate towns—shows, it is reported, heavy 
monarchical majorities. We are not able to say, of course, what 
influences have most affected the vote, or whether there has been any 
recent change of opinion; but, reasoning @ priori, we may conclude 
that republican violence has helped to swell the monarchical ranks. 
It always has done so, and probably always will do so, in countries in 
which the people is still divided on the comparative merits of monarchy 
and republicanism. Nobody can have confidence in the common sense 
of republicans who take arms within a fortnight of a popular election, 
The restriction of the suffrage to men over twenty-five years of age is 
exciting a good deal of remonstrance; but we suspect, the propriety 
or the right of fixing any limit of age whatever being once conceded, 
it will be found that no great interest is damaged by shutting out 
Spaniards who have not reached twenty-five, and probably some 
dangers are avoided by it. If the limit has no other value, it has that of 
an expression of opinion on the part of the Government that brain, 
experience, and maturity of judgment and character are of some 
use in deciding on the form of government a great nation ought to 
adopt. 





Turkey and Greece have, after long threatening, almost come to 
blows, and the great powers are now occupied busily in trying to get 
the Greeks to keep the peace. At the bottom of it all is the Cretan 
question. The insurgents in Crete have maintained their resistance not 
with sufficient vigor to drive the Turks out, but with sufficient to 
keep a certain portion of the island to themselves, -and keep up a sem- 
blance of war and the hope of success, and constart sympathetic agi- 
tation at Athens. What with sending volunteers to Crete, running the 
Turkish blockade, and relieving Cretan refugees, the Greeks of the 
kingdom have been worked up into a good deal of Panhellenic excite- 
ment, followed, as in 1854, by hostile demonstrations by Greek irregu- 
lars on the Turkish frontier on the mainland. Then come Turkish 
remonstrances, Turkish indignation and threats, and finally a recourse 
to force. The Greek ambassador has left Constantinople ; the minis- 
tersof the other Christian powers refuse to protect the Greek subjects 
he has left behind, and the Porte announces that in a fortnight it 
will treat all Greeks whom it finds in Turkey as Turkish subjects. 





This refusal of the other ministers to protect Greek subjects is, we 
believe, an unprecedented act of discourtesy, but is made excusable by 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. Turkish Greeks and Greek 
Greeks are exactly similar, and swarm in European Turkey; and every 
Turkish Greek wants, if he can, to range himself under some other 
nationality, and is constantly trying to do so under one pretext or 
another. If he succeeds, he gets rid not only of allegiance to the 
Sultan, but of amenability to Turkish courts and police, a very valu- 
able privilege, which foreign ministers are naturally anxious to confine 
to as few persons as possible. Before the Ionian Isles were ceded by 
Great Britain, Ionian subjects of the Queen used nearly to drive the 
British embassy crazy, owing to their numbers, their importunity, and 
incessant contentions with the Turkish authorities. There is very little 
probability that there will now be war. The Great Powers won't let 
the Greeks fight, or, if they do, will see that they are worsted, because 
they are not yet ready for a break-up of Turkey, and a Greek war 
would probably result in this. Russia is not ready, or anything like 
ready, for a renewal of the Eastern question, and neither is France, 
England, nor Austria. The Eastern question means, who shall domi- 
nate in the Black Sea and the Mediterranean? what shall be the 
fate of the Danubian Provinces? who shall contro] the Isthmus of Suez 
and get Egypt? Nobody is ready to answer these questions, and we 
may be sure Greece will not be allowed to force them on the world 
just now. Some day it doubtless will be encouraged to do so, but that 
is some distance off still. 
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OUR FOREIGN DEBT. | 

Mr. McCu..ocn has been an able, faithful, honest, and industrious 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, with extraordinary patience, self-reli- | 
ance, and an unbounded faith in our national honesty and national | 
prosperity, has administered the finances of the country in times of 
severe trial and through periods of transition and change extremely | 
harassing and vexatious. Few public men have done the nation more | 
honest service. Few public servants are entitled to so large a share of | 
national gratitude. Yet Mr. McCulloch is to-day essentially unpopular, | 
unpopular in the true and best sense of the word. He is not in thorough | 
sympathy with the people. Nor is it difficult to find the cause. With 
al} his unquestionable ability, he is undeniably one-sided. At the early 
outset of his career he pledged himself to restore the country to specie 
payments—a noble and worthy task. He has labored at it faithfully 
and persistently ever since. But he has not shown sufficient faith 
in the people’s desire to return to specie payments of their own 
free will. All the measures proposed by him have been coercive. We 
take it, there is not a public question upon which a more perfect una- 
nimity prevails than on that of the advisability of an early return to 
specie payments. But the people will not be forced into it. They 

j ustly insist that the time and the means of returning to a sound cur- 
rency shall be indicated by the natural course of events. It is on this 
account that Mr. McCulloch’s report, pregnant as it is with subjects of 
the utmost importance, has fallen with so little effect upon the public 
mind. It is only as a fresh plea in favor of contraction that the whole 
lament about excessive importations is introduced, and it is mainly on 
this account that his lugubrious predictions and assertions require to 
be combated. 

We shall show hereafter that there is nothing essentially injurious in 
the importation of foreign luxuries; that, even if injurious, it could 
not be prevented ; and that a very large and important part of our pub- 
lic revenues is now, and must for some years to come, be derived from 
them. The Secretary himself admits that ‘no exception could be 
taken to such importations, if they were paid for in our own produc- 
tions.” He adds, “ This, unfortunately, 1s not the fact ;” on the contrary, 
these importations have, he asserts, been mainly paid for in our bonds, 
and are the main cause why so large a part of our debt is owned 
abroad. He then goes on to assert that it is injurious for the country 
to have its debt owned by foreigners, that the foreign importations are 
the cause of this injury, and that nothing will stop this importation 
but a contraction of the debased and redundant currency. 

The statement that a large part of our debt is owned abroad is only 
another way of saying that foreigners have lent us money. It may be 
said that borrowing is at all times the worst way of obtaining money, 
and this is true of nations as of individuals. But it is sometimes the 
only way to obtain it. Large parts of this country are entirely unset- 
tled or only very partially settled, its production has scarcely 
begun, and consequently an accumulation of savings or a growth of 
capital has been totally impossible. In all the new or comparatively 
new districts and territories production would be slow or practically 
stagnant without credit, without the opportunity to borrow money for 
employment in opening up production. If in these new countries 
production is very profitable, it is evident that the producer can afford 
to pay a liberal interest on his borrowed capital, and if after paying a 
liberal interest he has a handsome profit left, he, the producer, will 
have benefited by borrowing. If a borrower pays seven dollars yearly 
interest on the loan of one hundred dollars, and with the hundred dol- 
lars earns twenty that he could not have earned otherwise, then both 
the individual and the whole nation are thirteen dollars better off on 
account of that loan. If a borrower can increase production by bor- 
rowing when he could not have increased it without borrowing, he does 
wellto borrow. It is a simple question of profit. It is well known 
that production in this country is eminently profitable, and hence bor- 
rowing—credit—is more general here than elsewhere, and producers here 
can afford to pay a higher rate of interest than producers in most other 
countries. Now, if nations or individuals find it profitable to borrow 
at all, it is evidently the interest of the one as of the other to borrow 
wherever money can be obtained cheapest. In the older countries of 








Europe production is comparatively unprofitable; ages of active pro- 
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duction have accumulated there large amounts of capital, interest is 
f comugeenly lower than with us; Europeans can obtain from us higher 
|rates of interest than they can obtain at home, we can borrow from 
Europeans more cheaply than we can from our own capitalists. From 
our earliest times we have, consequently, been borrowers from Europe, 
have been constantly in debt to Europe, have constantly employed 
| European capital in profitable production here, and have prospered by 
it beyond precedent or parallel. But in spite of this unexampled pros- 
| perity, largely due to the profitable employment of European capital, 
we have for fifty years past had to listen to periodical outbreaks of the 
most pathetic lamentations over our foreign indebtedness and the an- 
nual drain of our country’s resources to pay the interest on foreign cap- 
ital, to the most doleful prophecies of our consequent approaching ruin, 
and to the most convincing arguments to prove that every misfortune 
we have had to endure has flowed from that one source. Yet we have 
prospered. Now Mr. McCulloch again threatens us with general bank- 
ruptcy as sure to result from that same foreign debt. 


It is true that our present debt to Europe is probably larger than 
it has ever been before. But it is not, as many persons seem to think, 
larger than before the war to the whole extent of the amount of Goy- 
ernment securities owned abroad. Since 1857, and notably since the 
outbreak of the war, there had been a steady reduction of our foreign 
debt. Many State, railroad, and other securities had been returned 
here for sale. Much capital invested here in mercantile and financial 
houses had been gradually withdrawn or voluntarily paid off. Amounts 
by no means inconsiderable even of American capital had been remitted 
to Europe for investment by timid or unfriendly owners. Individual 
credits had, as Mr. McCulloch himself points out, been largely reduced, 
and altogether it is probably safe to assert that in the second year of 
our war our foreign debt had been reduced to a lower point than it 
had been at in twenty years before. It is absolutely impossible to 
form any estimate of what this amount may have been, or what was 
the amount when it reached its highest point. But it is certain be- 
yond per.dventure that the individual or mercantile debt has never 
resumed its former proportions, and it may be doubted whether the 
present debt represented by United States bonds, even at Mr. McCul- 
loch’s liberal estimate, much exceeds the individual indebtedness of 
twelve years ago, or exceeds it at all in proportion to the increased 
wealth of the country. The form, indeed, is changed. But it is very 
questionable whether the present form of the debt is not a more favor- 
able one for this country. 

The great fear of those who warn us against a foreign debt is, that 
we may be called upon to pay it when we are least prepared for it. 
Even Mr. McCulloch, much as he desires to see all our bonds owned at 
home, preposes elaborate and costly measures in order that they may 
not be returned at unpropitious times. Of course, what is feared is not 
so much the return of the securities for sale here, as the necessjty of 
remitting the amount abroad after sale, and the possible inability to 
provide the means without general financial disturbance. But in real 
i'y this danger is far greater from individual indebtedness than from 
the holding of national securitiesabroad. The amount owed by an in- 
dividual is a fixed and certain amount, which he is obliged to remit 
when called upon. The amount which the whole nation can be called 
upon to remit against the bonds owned abroad is precisely the amount 
that those bonds will bring when sold in this market. The owner of 
our bonds in Europe will not send them here for sale unless he can get 
more for them here than he can in Europe ; in other words, unless the 
price here is higher than in Europe. Either the price in Europe must 
materially decline or the price here materially advance before there 
need be any serious fear of bonds being returned. What would pro- 
duce a decline in the price in Europe would almost instantly produce 
a decline here, and any natural rise here has heretofore been, and is 
hereafter likely to be, followed by a corresponding advance abroad. In 
fact, so closely do the markets respond, one to the other, that only a 
serious loss of confidence abroad, due to a threatened breach of the 
public faith or a renewal of domestic disturbances on the one hand, or 
an artificial interference with the natural course of the markets here on 
the other, could cause any important amount of our bonds to be re- 
turned. So long as the rate of interest abroad is materially higher 
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than with us, so long as we maintain the public faith inviolate and re- 
main at peace, we are less likely to be called upon to pay our foreign 
debt now that it is in the shape of bonds than we were when it con- 
sisted principally of individual indebtedness, If, then, the amount 
of our foreign debt is not proportionately much larger, and really in a 
better shape than before the war, when we were prosperous beyond 
measure, why should we be less prosperous now ? 

It makes little or no difference what we import in exchange for the 
bonds that we export. Wealthy people wil/ have foreign luxuries. If 
we have no surplus products to export in payment for them, we must 
export coin. If foreign capitalists prefer to lend us the coin which we 
would otherwise have had to send to them, and leave it to us as a loan 
which we can employ in profitable production, so much the better for 
us. The refusal of the foreign capitalist to’lend to us would not have 
diminished perceptibly the importation of luxurics to gratify the 
tastes of our wealthy citizens. They would have been imported under 
all circumstances. But the purchase of our bonds by the foreign in- 
vestor prevents the necessity of exporting our coin. While, therefore, 
the importation of foreign luxuries cannot possibly be prevented, and 
is not in any financial sense injurious, the export of our bonds, or the 
borrowing of money in Europe, is not a new practice, but, on the whole, 
an advantageous one, under which this country has attained great 
prosperity. 

If it be true that it is injurious to the nation to import foreign luxu- 
ries, it certainly cannot fall within the province of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to propose a renewal of the oft-tried and ever-abandoned 
sumptuary laws. It is entirely supererogatory at this day to argue the 
injustice and the futility of such laws. Luxuries, like necessaries, are 
bought by individuals, who do not generally buy more than they can af- 
ford to pay for. If individuals can afford to pay for luxuries that our own 
country does not produce, the luxuries will be imported from countries 
that do produce them, even if you build a wall around our coast as high 
as the Chinese wall. The more difficult the importation becomes, the 
more highly will the luxuries be prized, the more will they be sought 
by those who can afford to pay for them. The whole question turns on 
the ability of individuals to pay for them. The ability of individuals 
to pay for luxuries is only measured by their wealth. The desire of 
individuals to possess and consume luxuries is only measured by their 
taste and refinement. Large importations of foreign luxuries only prove 
the existence of a large number of wealthy people of taste and refine- 
ment—a circumstance surely in itself not much to be regretted. Many 
persons think that it would be better if our luxuries and everything 
else were produced at home; but it is evident that if we produced more 
luxuries, we should produce less breadstuffs and timber and other arti- 
cles that we export, and should have less surplus productions to send 
abroad. Mr. McCulloch himself is desirous to have laws framed so as 
to encourage exports and enlarge our commerce with foreign nations. 
But if we produce our luxuries at home, we certainly shall have less to 
export, so that we cannot increase our exports if we attempt to produce 
our luxuries at home. Luxuries the people «ill have, as long as they 
can pay for them. Many of our luxuries must, therefore, continue to 
be imported. 

The term luxury is in itself vague and relative. What many a man 
in moderate circumstances considers absolute necessaries of life would 
be extravagant luxuries for one who barely earns his daily bread. In 
one class of society a costly silk dress may be justly considered a neces- 
sary; in another class, a poplin gown may be fairly deemed a luxury. 
Who will presume to decide where the line should be drawn between 
necessaries and luxuries, between economy and extravagance? There is | 


economical times, would be pronounced luxuries.” Considering that 
the interest on our debt is-payable in coin, that the only coin revenues 
of the Government are derived from customs, and that the customs 
revenues of last year (calculating gold at 135) produced nearly fifteen 
per cent. more than the whole of our harassing, vexatious, immoral, 
and unreliable internal revenues, and that “for many years to come 
large revenues must be derived from customs,” it scems strange 
that the Secretary should be so desirous of passing measures to stop 
the importation of those foreign luxuries from which so large a portion 
of our revenues is derived. But from this point of view the question 
of luxuries is not considered at all in the report. The objection to their 
importation does not arise from their relation to the revenue, nor in- 
deed from the “ unexampled extravagance” of which they are the evi- 
dence and the fruit. Indeed, the Secretary pointedly says, “no 
exception could be taken to such importations” but for one reason— 
the exportation of the bonds to pay for them. 
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RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PEOPLE. 


Tue three prisoners who were arrested in Canada a few weeks ago , 
on charge of having formed part of a band of express robbers in 
Indiana, and who were surrendered by the Canadian authorities on 
receiving a pledge from the United States officials that they should be 
safely delivered to the State of Indiana—that is, that they would not be 
lynched on the way—/ave been lynched since their delivery. The 
United States Government kept its express promise faithfully ; but the 
State of Indiana broke the promise implied in its receiving the men 
back, by failing to provide for their safe custody and fair trial, and let- 
ting them be taken out of their cells by a mob and hanged on the stair- 
case. It appears that the sheriff received formal notice from the lynch- 
ers that they were coming, and the governor knew that a lynching 
organization was in existence and had already done execution on other 
members of the same gang of robbers; but neither of them took any 
precautions against an attack, and the jail was accordingly stormed. 
and the prisoners taken out with very little more difficulty than if they 
had been in an ordinary framed dwelling-house. Moreover, it appears 
that these last hangings make up the number of those committed by the 
“regulators” to thirty, or thereabouts—and two or three, at least, of 
the victims have been innocent. 

This on the surface seems a strange story, but behind it lies a 
stranger story still, The robbers whom the lynchers have been putting 
out of the world are the leading members of a gang who have been 
operating on a grand scale all over the State of Indiana during the last 
year or two, committing a good many murders in the course of their 
business, and at last undertaking, and in one or two instances successfully, 
to board railroad trains in the night, and remove and plunder the safes 
of the express companies. The last attempt failed, owing to the pro- 
vision of a guard by the express company, but a conductor was mor- 
tally wounded in the affray. The robbers were not only numerous and 
well organized, but appear to have been persons of means and position. 
One family, the Renos, whose male members occupied a leading posi- 
tion in the band, and have been nearly all killed by the “ regulators,” 
lived in “ genteel” style on a farm of their own; the “ladies” being 
very well bred people, taking the popular periodicals and playing on a 
piano of the best modern construction. It was found, too, practically 
impossible to bring them to justice, numerous and audacious as their 
crimes were. What the difficulties were, we may guess from our expe- 
rience both in this city and in Western New York, where, not long ago, 
a family of robbers and their confederates for several years set the 
law at defiance, and, if we remember rightly, had at last to be sur- 





only one relation in which the scope of the word luxuries may be con- 
sidered fairly established, and that is its relation to the public revenues, 
the relation in which it peculiarly concerns a Secretary of the Treasury. 
But it is not in this relation that Mr. McCulloch considers it. Nearly all | 
men are agreed that, so long as indirect taxation shall exist, it is wise | 
and sound policy to levy it on luxuries. In this sense “luxuries” mean | 
all articles that do not directly contribute to the sustenance, comfort, 
and well-being of large masses of the community. In this sense our 
tariff is evidently admirably adjusted, for, according to Mr. McCulloch, 


prised in the night and burnt out by a vigilance committee ; but these 
difficulties are more readily imagined than defined. They consist in 
great languor or want of interest in the subject on the part of the sheriff 
or district-attorney, an exceeding fastidiousness about evidence and a 
tender regard for the liberty of the citizen on the part of justices of the 
peace, great timidity on the part of witnesses and juries, and strong 
humanitarianism, or disposition to “ give the poor devil another chance,” 
on the part of judges. The general result has been that criminals pos- 
sessed of plenty of money, and forming part of large organizations, have 


two-thirds of our customs revenue is derived from “ articles which, in| enjoyed almost complete impunity, as far as the Jaw was concerned, in 
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Indiana. Nay, even aiter several of the gang had been lynched, the 
survivors were bold and powerful enough to threaten or attempt retalia- 
tion, and the lynchers assert—though this is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion—that it has its ramifications in Ohio and Michigan and Canada. 


Of course this wasa state of things to which no civilized community 
could be expected te submit very long. A vigilance committee consist- 
ing of 700 members, it was said, was soon formed in Indiana, and they 
made short work of the principal robbers. That is to say, thirty men 
suspected of crimes of various sorts have been seized by a mob, 
generally in the night, and dragged to a tree and strung up, without 
enquiry or shrift, and left hanging there. The same number of execu- 
tions within the same period, in any one State, by judicial sentence, 
after a solemn trial, and after the use of all the methods prescribed by 
reason and experience for the discovery of truth and the protection of 
innocence, would have filled the country with horror and thrown the 
opponents of capital punishment into convulsions. The leading 
humanitarian papers would have had sensational reports of each 
execution, with short biographies of the victims, accompanied by gene- 
alogical tables containing the principal cases of mental and moral 
weakness amongst their ancestors, both in the male and female line. 
We should have had meetings to discuss the right of society to take 
away life, and the governor would have “ been handled without gloves” 
for not exercising the pardoning power, and the sheriff himself would 
probably have had some unpleasant light thrown on his personal history. 
As it is, the affair has hardly elicited more than a few narrative para- 
graphs; of comment there has been little outside the State. The State 
in which these lynchings have occurred is not a border community, in 
which the machinery of justice has to be aided in its work by volun- 
teers. It is one of the wealthiest, most highly civilized, and patri- 
otic and intelligent in the Union. There is none in which the love of 
order and law is stronger; in fact, the lynching is a proof of this. It 
showed the determination of the people to have security somehow, and 
to make the place terrible to evil-doers; yet the more civilized and the 
more moral a community is in which such departures from legality 
take place, the more barbarizing and demoralizing they are, and the 
more earnestly do they call for criticism and enquiry. 

Similar occurrences have taken place in Ohio within the past year, 
the cause being the same—the often and long-continued failure of the 
courts to do their duty in criminal cases. We think it may be fairly 
said that there is no State at the North in which the democratic 
movement of the last twenty years has had full swing, in which this 
same tendency to inefficiency on the part of the courts and 
sheriffs and district-attorneys is not to be observed. The theory 
on which the democratic movement triumphed in the constitutions 
of Northern States was that by making all or nearly all officers 
elective, and making their terms of office short, their sense of re- 
sponsibility to the people would be deepened, and the guarantees for 
their good behavior would be strengthened. In point of fact, the very 
reverse has proved to be true, The sense of responsibility of all officers 
has been almost destroyed, and nearly all the pre-existing guarantees 
for good behavior have been removed. Responsibility to “the people,” 
when “the people” is numerous and busy, and when the number of 
officers is great, and elections frequent, is a synonym for responsibility 
to nobody. “The people” in a community like ours will not occupy 
itself watching the conduct of sheriffs and judges and constables and 
district-attorneys, and other officers, from day to day. Its means of 
information are limited; the criticisms of the party press untrust- 
worthy ; the officer’s means of defending himself are ample ; the trou- 
ble and expense of calling him to account before the expiration of his 
term of office are more than any individual can encounter, and more 
than associations of individuals are ready to undertake as long as terms 
of office are so short. Long before he could be got out of office by extra- 
ordinary means, he goes out in the ordinary course of things. The 
punishment of his bad behavior is therefore left, in practice as well as 
in theory, to the whole body of the electors, to be executed at the polls, 
But here again the system of short terms and general election secures 
him complete impunity. 

There is no community in the world in which the whole body of 
the people think and talk more about politics, and are able to form, 





on the whole, sounder judgments on political questions, than this; but 
the number of competent and honest men who will give their time to 
the working of the political machinery is very small. If you make the 
machinery very complicated, calling for constant and minute attention, 
competent and honest men will not give any attention to it at all. Now, 
this is exactly what most Northern States have done. By making 
every office elective and every term of office short, the mere working 
of the machinery and selection of the candidates have become things 
too formidable for the body of the community to attend to ; and it does 
not attend to them. The work has fallen entirely into the hands of a 
small body of professional politicians, with a code of morals of their 
own which the community abhors, and interests of their own which 
are hostile to those of society ; and it is to this class, and not to the peo- 
ple, that the office-holders are really responsible, and the office-holders, 
judges included, know it. The caucus system and the doctrine of par- 
ty allegiance have both grown up into buttresses of the power of this 
class. The one gives them the power of selecting the candidate and 
the other the power of forcing “the people” to vote for him. It is 
with the caucus, therefore—or, rather, with the class who convene and 
compose it—that the officer has to curry favor and make his peace; nor 
is this a very difficult matter. In nine cases out of ten he belongs to 
the class himself; in many cases he is such a powerful politician—like 
General Butler, for instance—that he selects the caucus himself, or, in 
other words, organizes the tribunal to which he is to render his ac- 
count, and which is to renominate him. “The people” have less to 
say in the matter than in the negotiation of treaties with foreign 
powers. 

Moreover, as regards the judges and district-attorneys elected for 
short terms, it has to be borne in mind that not only are the salaries 
kept too low to render the places tempting to the best men—a piece 
of that penny wisdom and pound folly of which we trust farmers 
will before long perceive the real nature—but the criminals with whom 
they have to deal, from the great stock-jobber or express robber 
down to the humble “cracksman,” are almost always active politicians, 
or can readily become so. We venture to say that there is hardly a vio- 
lator of the law, on a great or small scale, in this or any other State, 
or a knave of any sort, who does not take a keen interest in “ the ques- 
tions of the day,” in so far as they affect candidates for office. There are 
very few districts indeed in which they do not have it in their power 
to put a judge off the bench or prevent the re-election of a district- 
attorney, either by working through the nominating conventions or at 
the polls. Therefore, a judge or district-attorney does not need to bea 
bad man, in the ordinary sense of the term, to be afraid of them or to 
be languid in his pursuit of them. He needs simply to be human, with 
a man’s hopes, fears, and responsibilities. They make him, when they 
stand at the bar, think of his family, of his old age, of his creditors, of 
his broken-up practice, whether he will or no, and the majority of our 
State constitutions place him at their mercy, and yet mock him with a 
form of words, in which he is asked to believe that the eye of “the 
people” is upon him, watching his zeal, his devotion, his integrity, and 
that when, after five or six years of faithful service, the time comes for 
him to be turned adrift, “the people ” will meet him at the door of the 
court and send him back again to his work with applause. The hor- 
rible reality is, that “the people ” know little about him; vote “the 
straight ticket,” through zeal for “the main question ;” and when they 
find thieves multiplying beyond endurance, and brigandage covering 
the community like a net-work, rise in mobs and hang right and left 
without judge or jury, as in Indiana, or else shrug their shoulders and 
go on making money, as in New York. 

The remedy is happily simple. It consists in’paying better ; in mak- 
ing the tenure of judicial officers permanent ; and in so diminishing the 
number of elected offices that the public attention can be concentrated 
on a few officers, and these few be thus made really responsible for the 
working of the machinery of government. Public opinion will undoubt- 
edly run in this direction for the next twenty years, whether the de- 
sired change come within that period of time or not. We notice in 
the letter of a correspondent of the New York Times that the new 
Democratic candidate for the office of warden at Sing Sing is the 
“Honorable Homer Nelson,” and that “his prospective appointment 
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is hailed with favor by the convicts generally.”” The logical extension 
of the system of appointment now in use with regard to most State 
offices would require the election of this functionary by the convicts. 
His appointment by the governor robs them of an “ inalienable right.” 








THE UNPOPULARITY OF PRODUOTION. 


Mr. WELLS, the Revenue Commissioner, has, we believe, been more 
struck in the course of his investigations into the condition of American in- 
dustry by the rapid decline in the quality of the skilled labor of the United 
States, than by almost any other fact ; the cause being partly the eager- 
ness of the better sort of young men to get into commerce, or some kind of 
employment in which the labor is clerical, or at all events is not in 
the strict sense of the term productive; and possibly to the growing 
disinclination of young men to submit to any course of training. An ap- 
prentice who has served out his full time in any handicraft, and has learned 
it thoroughly, is getting to be arare bird. In some trades, ship-building 
for one, printing for another, he is almost unknown. Plenty of boys are 
apprentices in all trades, but hardly any remain apprenticed long enough 
to learn their business. Either they tire of the restraint and drudgery 
which meet the novice at the entrance to every calling, and go a-roving, the 
authority of the parents being now too weak to prevent them, or they find 
that they can readily get employment as journeymen long before they have 
attained real proficiency. The result is that the workshops swarm with 
inefficient workmen who only half know their business, and only one-third 
do it, to the great detriment of their own character, the great diminution of 
the national production, and to the despair of employers. The shipbuild- 
ers ascribe a large proportion of the present depression in their business to 
the scarcity of good workmen, and they do not look very hopefully into 
the future, owing to the increasing scarcity of apprentices who show either 
the desire or intention to learn the trade thoroughly. 

The eagerness of young men to escape from the workshops and farms 
and become clerks or speculators in the great towns—in other words, 
to become distributors rather than producers—does not, perhaps, do so much 
damage to industry as the want of thoroughness on the part of those en- 
gaged in it; but it does a good deal, and every year more. It is the 
fashion just now with some observers to ascribe the rush into the cities to 
the paper currency, and the prevalent spirit of speculation begot by it ; 
but more of the responsibility is thrown on this cause than it will fairly 
bear. The spirit of speculation is no new thing. The fluctuations in the 
value of the currency haye no doubt done something to stimulate it, but 
comparatively very little. In a new country with vast resources, with a 
thousand new schemes for their development ; every day starting new rail 
roads, new mines, new steamboats ; with population doubling every twenty- 
five years, values must rise at an enormous and unprecedented rate, no mat- 
ter how good or steady the standard may be; and when values are con- 
stantly rising, and the volume of shares offered on the stock exchange con- 
stantly increasing, it is useless to expect that there will not be constant and 
fierce speculation, and that the army of speculators will not continually 
grow in numbers and audacity. There are other agencies at work which have 
more to do with the drifting of the young men into the towns than specu- 
lations. One is the degrading influence, from a social point of view, 
which foreign immigration has exerted, and is now exerting, in all kinds of 
manual employment. Bacon has a striking suggestion regarding the fre- 
quency with which certain axioms are found to be common to several of the 
sciences, moral as well as physical—those of mechanics and mathematics, for 
instance, to ethics and politics; and a curious illustration of its truthfulness 
is to be found in the fact that just as you cannot keep two kinds of currency 
in circulation , one of higher value than the other, so also you cannot keep 
two kinds of laborers, one possessing higher social culture than the other, 
at work in the same fields and workshops. As the cheaper currency drives 
the dearer out of circulation, the more ignorant and less exacting laborer 
drives the better educated and more fastidious one out of the market. The 
popular theory that the better educated and more decent a workman is, the 
more wages he gets, and the more advantages he enjoys, is not true of 
workmen en masse. What actually happens when a degraded class of labor- 
ers come into competition with a better one is that, unless the difference 
between their work is enormous, the former underbids the latter, or makes 
the workshop and its associations so repulsive that the latter quit the field 
if they can find any place else to go to; and this is exactly what is happen- 
ing in the United States. The flood of unpleasant foreign emigrants who are 
filling the factories and mines, with their low standard of living, their per- 
sonal habits, their lower type of religious and moral feeling, have 
made most of the “haunts of industry” co disagreeable that the Ameri- 
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can mechanic, as he used io be known forty years ago, and as essayists and 
“magazinists” still write about him, is gradually disappearing, at least 
in the East. He has gone in battalions from New England, and is getting to 
be rarer and rarer everywhere, except in the character of a“ boss.” In spite of 
all, he hears about the equality of men, the dignity of labor, he feels that 
he loses caste by working side by side with the common run of Irish and 
Germans, hearing them swear, seeing their “ mills” and their sprees, and 
sharing theirseclusion from the moral and intellectual life of the community 
in which he has been born and bred. So he is seeking new seats in the 
small rising towns of the far West, where he can preserve his individuality 
and his self-respect and his social position, and bring his children up away 
from the immoral influence of the great workshops. 

Much the same causes are producing the same effects on farm Jabor. 
Into this field of industry Europe has poured an immense host of its 
poorer classes, and the native American is consequently eager, and every year 
more eager, to escape from it, and the readiest way of escape is by taking 
tosome kind of trade or clerk work. Moreover, the city population has be- 
come of late years such a very prominent element in American society, 
and has departed so far from the country standard of living; so many 
successful adventurers revisit every year “the old homestead,” transformed 
in habit, in appearance, and in power of enjoyment, in a way unknown in the 
last generation, that the country imagination is naturally dazzled to an in- 
supportable degree. It is not in human nature for a farm boy to live con- 
tentedly, and be satisfied with the dignity of husbandry, when he knows a 
lad who left the next farm a few short years before is living on the fat of 
the land in Fifth Avenue, or that another whom he remembers as a pedlar 
in a small way has become a first-class speculator, and is filling the news- 
papers with the glory of his “operations.” 

Horace Greeley is incessantly advising farm boys who are on the farm to 
stay there and those who have come to the city to go back ; but there is 
little use in his preaching as long as he spreads abroad the story of his own 
life, and the press keeps continually singing the praises of “ self-made men.” 
Every farm boy thinks he can “ make himself,” and flatters himself that 
he is a possible Horace Greeley. He knows the prizes of city life are nu- 
merous, and, this being the case, the fact that the failures are a hundred 
times more numerous does not deter him from trying his luck. If it did, it 
would show that one of the greatest springs of human activity had been 
broken. It is true the life of a young clerk in New York is dismal and 
comfortless, but every young man takes the possibilities of every position 
along with its actualities. Three in a bed is supportable enough to a 
man who hopes ten years later to sell five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of dry goods in a year or make “a corner” in Erie. 

Education, too, has got somewhat ahead of the material civilization 
of the country. This is particularly true as regards the girls. The com- 
mon schools now supply a degree of culture and a kind of taste to the 
minds of the youth of both sexes, for the gratification of which neither the 
steam-engine, nor the telegraph, nor the lightning-press has as yet made 
adequate provision. Girls are now taught in a way, even in the com- 
mon schools, which would go far to fit them for “receiving” wits and 
beauties in New York or Boston, but which does a good deal to disqualify 
them for the only positions which in the present state of our civilization 
they are likely to hold, those of farmers’ or m« chanics’ wives; hence the 
bad bread, the poor health, the small families, and the tremendous con- 
sumption of popular magazines and thrilling serial tales, and cheap 
pianos, and the enormous competition amongst female teachers. The 
young men are in a somewhat similar position, but, having more physical 
vigor, resist better. They do not become invalids, but they go clerking, 
trading, brokering, preaching, practising law, or docioring, anything, in 
short, but producing by the labor of their hands. There are probably few 
kinds of labor on which the spread of education has told more unfavorably, 
strange to say, than farm labor. The life of the farmer is solitary in the ex 
treme, and the spread of books and periodicals, instead of reconciling him to 
the solitude, is making it intolerable to him. The growth of intellectual 
tastes and interests, and the knowledge of the outside world and its ways, 
which come with reading, and with the facility of locomotion, develop the 
social instinct, and with it a love of change and of movement, which makes 
the “homely toil and destiny obscure” of the tiller of the soil more and 
more repulsive, and suggests the question whether the work of farming 
will ever be permanently carried on by any class much above the European 
peasant in habits and aspirations. 

A writer of some very suggestive papers in the Atlantic Monthly, on “ Co- 
operative Housekeeping,” proposes to meet the difficulty by grouping farm- 
ers in villages ; but village life would hardly sweeten toil, however well 





organized the community might be as regards household aids and con- 
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veniences. What is wanted is something that will make a thoughtful and 
moderately well-taught man hoe or plough for ten hours a day as uncom- 
plainingly as a clerk casts up figures, or an agent goes about soliciting 
orders, and that thing, we fear, is not for the present likely to be forthcom- 
ing, though machinery is doing much to hasten it. Muscular toil does un- 
fit a man for intellectual pursuits, and to a great extent for social 
enjoyments of the higher kind, and as long as farm work is what it 
now is, farmers must make up their minds to be cut off from most of the 
pleasures which now make town life attractive ; and for the restoration of 
the equilibrium, now so much disturbed, between the town and the coun- 
try, or, in other words, for the reflux of labor from manufactures and its 
distribution to agriculture, we must look rather to stern necessity, we fear, 
than to any new contrivance for making farm life lively or attractive. 

Just as the burning of corn for fuel in the West, of which we hear dismal 
stories once in seven years, is an indication that too many people then are 
engaged in farming and too few in manufacturing, so present prices of flour 
aud beef, and of houses here in the cities, are indications that too many people 
are engaged in manufacturing, speculating, and bartering, and that some 
of them will have to go back to the spade. This is the way Providence 
regulates the matter, and we suspect committees of Congress will find some 
difliculty in substituting a better one. We have little doubt that the prev 
alent disinclination of young men to learn handicrafts, or, in fact, to learn 
any business thoroughly, and the general disposition to roving and change, 
will be remedicd somewhat after the same fashion. There is a glut of law- 
yers and clergymen, stump-speakers and brokers, clerks, shopmen, and 
smnall dealers, and there is a scarcity of all kinds of natural producers of 
commodities ; and those who are engaged in the work of production are less 
skilful and less diligent and less steady than,they ought to be. But we 
believe we are safe in saying that there is no country in the world, and 
there has never been a time in the history of this country, in which such a 
career Was opened to young men who choose to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder, and learn any industrial pursuit, or any work of production thor- 
oughly, and stick to it faithfully, as is open to young men in the United 
States at this moment. Any bey of good education who chooses to go into 
a mill or workshop, and make himself master of any branch of industry, 
and determine to live by it, and stick to it and make a profession of thor- 
oughness and fidelity, may feel as sure of fortune and influence as it is ever 
permitted to mortals to feel. The very multitude of those who will not 
submit to drudgery, who love “ gentility” and change, prefer jobbing and 
speculating to producing, make his triumph all the easier, because they 
make him the more remarkable by contrast, and the prizes which all the 
great fields of industry offer to such men are not only numerous but of 
enormous value. Parents and boys are beginning to find this out, and we 
have little doubt we shall see before long a tolerably general reaction in 
favor of steady industry. 





Correspondence. 


“THE PROVINCIALISM OF SOUTHERNERS.” 


To Tax Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Simm: You have been fully assured of my friendship for your journal, 
based upon what I deem its dignity, its freedom from undue prejudice, 
and its endeavors to set forth truth. You will not, therefore, misunder- 
stand my motive in taking some exceptions to the article with the above 


title in your issue of December 38. 

Jorn and reared in the South, but having lived for many years in the 
North, and hating the bad while loving the good in each, I trust that I am 
able to judge both dispassicnately. 

Unhappily arrayed against each other as opposing sections, having hos- 
tile views and interests, nothing is more deplorable to every one who has at 
heart the good of our whole country than that spirit of asperity and un- 
kind criticism on the part of the press of both sides which tends to engen- 
der and cherish mutual alienation. 

Disclaiming the invidious thought that the writer of the article alluded 
uch intention, he is certain, 1 think, to produce this effect in such 
uifevances. Though having much of truth as to the baneful influence of 
slavery upon the social habitsand customs of the South, yet his statements 


to had + 


arc quite too sweeping, and in some respects unjust. , 

if the cowardly murder of Pollard found some excuscrs, and even ap- 
jlauders, in Richmond, surely the fact that a jury could be had to acquit 
Cole ot ime but little less cold-blooded upon the principle of a man- 


sieryer Going justifiably crazy between two sane momenis, and the verdict 





should be received with plaudits in open court, and followed by a banquet 
at a public house in Albany—surely this is no more creditable than that. 
If your writer will carefully consider the number and circumstances of 
such crimes, and of others of a heinous sort occurring in the various 
States, will he not find they are not to be traced to a spirit pre-eminently 
Southern, but to that evil heart common to man, whence “ proceed adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, and all evil things ?” 

Then, “ Southern essayists ” and “college professors,” whom he cites, 
are by no means alone in illustrating by puerile remarks the truth of that 
pithy saying of the Bible, “Great men are not always wise,” as your 
“ Literary Notes,” almost any week, will well prove. 

As to his statement that, “tried by the average Northern standard,” the 
condition of the South may be rated as “ usually half or one-fourth,” is this 
sustained in the public men produced by the South—Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
and others? Comparing the mass of our physicians in the rural districts 
of the North with those of the South, as mainly an agricultural region, 
my observation does not discover the great disparity claimed. The same is 
true of the bench and bar. And taking the standard of the ordinary com- 
mon-school and academic learning of the youth of the two sections, I find 
that of the South in nowise inferior. This judgment is based upon a com- 
parison of the northern part of Alabama with some of the oldest and most 
intelligent portions of Pennsylvania. I do not know the proportion of the 
white population of the South unable to read and write. Perhaps it is 
larger than that of the North ; but is it not a startling fact, stated not very 
long since by one of her governors, that the number of the people of Penn- 
sylvania thus illiterate was sixty thousand ? 

Touching the question, “ When has the South had a distinguished 
divine?” that is easily answered by mentioning the name of the late Dr. 
Thornwell, of the Presbyterian Church, admitted by all who knew him to 
be among the very first reasoners and preachers in the land. Bishop 
Johns, of the Episcopal Church, and many others might be named, who 
must be reckoned, in all fairness, “eloquent preachers of the Word, and 
learned in the Scriptures,” and to whom a large portion of the Church jas 
“great reason to be thankful.” For the inconsistency of the South in boast- 
ing of a “non-political pulpit” no apology can be offered. That inconsis- 
tency has been a glaring one, and it should seal the lips of her ministers 
and church courts concerning the utterances of their Northern brethren ; 
but this can scarcely be deemed a “ provincialism.” 

Upon other points, so sharply compared or contrasted in your article, I 
will not touch. The foregoing are referred to with pain, and with the sole 
view in utmost kindness to remove wrong impressions and prevent unkind 
feelings. I long, labor, and pray for the day when the term section in our 
country will be merely geographical ; when the interests of each part and 
each man shall be dear to all; when the shadows of the evil of slavery 
past, and of all evils present, shall be driven out by light from above ; when 
with such generous feeling and in such blessed light we shall attain our 
true national elevation of liberty, intelligence, and love. 

A CounTRY Pastor. 
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[We think no dispassionate person will say that the Nation has at 
any time appeared to do with malice aforethought anything whatever 
to increase what is called sectional animosity. Of course, we should 
hardly expect an average Southerner to hold so favorable an opinion 
of us; but sensible outsiders being judges, we have little doubt that 
we should be acquitted of all design to array one section of the coun- 
try against any other. We ourselves being judges, we should say that, 
leaving animus apart, we have hardly ever essentially erred in state- 
ments of the facts on which true views of Southern society may be 
founded ; and the article on which “ A Country Pastor” comments we 
do not regard as being exceptional in this respect. 

General Cole was acquitted, not rightfully, in our opinion, but still 
in obedience to perhaps the very strongest feeling that ever governs 
the action of men in general. It is altogether probable, whatever may 
have been the truth concerning the murdered man’s relations with 
General Cole’s family, that the jurors believed them to have been such 
as Cole himself described them, and believed that he committed the 
homicide for the reason which he has always given. Now, while wives 
are regarded as they are at present, no jury composed of ordinary men 
in any civilized country will ever hang a man for killing his wife's 
seducer. That is the fact of the matter; and to prove the provincial- 
ism, if one likes to call it so, of Northerners by citation of the recent 
Albany verdict and the public approval of it, is to prove that all 
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Christendom is provincial, which is to prove too much. The murder 
of Pollard was done on very much slighter provocation—on provocation 
which, according to the rules in force in what are considered enlight- 
ened and comparatively unprovincial communities, would have justi- 
fied the extorting of a public apology from the libeller, and possibly a 
duel. 
South where such an offence as the late editor's would have caused so 
cowardly and so theatrical an assassination as the one by which young 
Grant has done equal credit to his taste, his courage, his morals, and 
the civilization of the community in which he lives. 

As for the Southern essayists and college professors, the examples 
we gave of their works—and they might be multiplied indefinitely—- 
seem to us quite capable of bearing us out fully. We must—little as 
the Louisville Courier and the Southern Odserver will believe it——re- 
peat that we have no men of letters who, as a class, are so insufficient 
and worthless as those of the Southern States. 

We hardly know what to say to any one who believes in Calhoun 
and Benton and Clay as great statesmen. The best opinion about 
them seems to be that none of them was more than a third or fourth- 
rate man of slight cultivation and little learning; that all of them 
were eminent in the worst days of our politics—worst morally, and not 
at all the best intellectually considered ; and that there isnone of them 
whose name now, a dozen years after his death, is not rapidly becoming 
amerename. The one of them whose name is most likely to last has, 
for his best title to remembrance, this: that his fellow-citizens, being 
desirous of holding negroes as slaves, went into a disgraceful, bloody, 
and utterly unsuccessful war for the purpose of perpetuating a con- 
demned social system, and allowed him to furnish some of them with 
a flimsy pretext for doing so. Calhoun, without slavery, would have 
been a political pedant; Clay was a plausible and able but not a 
great man; and Benton was less than either of the others. 

“A Country Pastor” has only to turn to any of the collections of 
American educational statistics to see two things on which we have 
not now time to dwell, namely, that he chose a not very favorable 
Northern State with which to compare a rather better than ordinary 
Southern one; and, secondly, that the South generally, as compared 
with the North generally—even though the North suffers so much from 
the stream of ignorant immigrants—was very much worse off as re- 
gards the illiterate among her population. This examination will, to 
be sure, give him but a rough gauge by which to measure the compar- 
ative culture of the two sections. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that we have not one particle of “ ani- 
mosity against the South.” But we sincerely belicve that in very 
many respects the South is, unfortunately for all of us, in a very back- 
ward and unhappy condition, and to get her out of it the very best 
way is not to talk about magnanimity or sectionalism, but to tell the 
exact truth, without fear or favor; which we try to do.—Ep. Narron.] 





DOCTORS AND DOCTRESSES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: I would not ask for space in your columns for the correction of er- 
rors for which I am responsible, but in your comments upon a letter which 
I addressed to you with reference to women in the University of Michigan 
I believe that you were unjust to me in the following particulars: First, 
in implying that I did not understand the differences which the fact of sex 
makes between the association of men and women in the study of medicine 
and their association in other studies. Second, although in my method of 
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‘or where the obstetrician is otherwise engaged than in the conduct of an 
_ accouchement, he or she is generally, for all practical purposes, a surgeon. I 
further asserted that woman was not “ peculiarly fitted” for the “ hereule- 
|an” tasks of the surgeon. If the term “ herculean” must be restricted in 
its application to muscular strength, I was wrong; and perhaps I did use 
the word “ herculean” unadvisedly ; but if I possess average intelligence I 
| know that “ dexterity, tact, coolness, judgment, knowledge,” and courage 
and bravery, with power of endurance, are the requisites of the surgeon, and 
I cannot believe that women are so likely to possess all of these as are men. 
Again, if ““ human reason and human experience” do not show that women 


| in the great majority of their ailments would, under all circumstances, look 


|to the other sex for “ aid, counsel, and support,” I will cheerfully disallow 
| that argument. Furthermore, I do not think it is by any means rule that 
physicians Aeve to marry in order to gain even a large obstetrical practice 
Very respectfully yours, licHarpd 8, DEWEY. 
Ann Anson, December 6, 1868. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Mr. JOEL MUNSELL announces for speedy publication “ An Historica, 
Sketch of Tomo-chi-chi, Mico, of the Yamacraws,” a chief of a Southern 
| tribe of Indians friendly to Oglethorpe and his Georgia Colony.— 
\ J. B. Lippincott & Co. add to their “Globe Edition” of British authors th 
complete poetical works of Moore, and the miscellaneous works of Gold 


Messrs 


smith. The same house has in press a work on “ Seats and Saddles,” by 
Francis Dwyer, and an edition of Swift's complete works, of which we think 
there is now no American edition that is not out of print. So far as we know 


a thoroughly good edition of Swift, with nothing admitted not known to be 
his, with 2 good memoir and an essay on his times, and his genius and 
character, is a desideratum on both sides of the water. Of what Pnelish 
edition this announced one is a reprint we are not informed. 
A. Townsend & Adams have for some time been publishing a reprint of 
the London Chemical Neirs, which, by arrangement with the English pub 
lishers, they are enabled to put in our market about as soon as it can be 
received from England, and at about half the price that would have to be 
paid for an imported copy. They now announce that with and after the 
number for December they will make this valuable journal! stiJl more valu- 
able to the American reader by adding to it a supplement, which will be 
under the editorial direction of Professor Charles’ A. Seely. 
ment will contain original and selected matter re! 
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Messrs, W. 





This supple 
tin rto the progress of 
chemical and physical science among us, the movements of trade and so forth, 
together with notices of such new scientific works as naturally fall within 
the province of such a journal as the Ve 


is. On the Ist of January, 
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Messrs. S. M. Pettengili & Co. begin publishing a literary, horticultural, 
and agricultural weekly, to be called the Jicarth and Home. The “ Home 
and Fireside Departments” will be in Mrs, Stowe’s charge, while the 
general editor will be Mr. D. G. Mitchell. 
promised their assistance, and there is little doubt of the immediate suc- 
cess of the new enterprise. 


Many good writers have 


—Among American books republished in England we see these: A new 
edition of Mr. Dana’s “ Two Years Before the Mast,” 
has an English copyright, or that he will get one, if that is possible, under 
the last construction of the law. “ Darley’s Sketches Abroad with Pen and 
Pencil” appears in a more sumptuous dress in England, we judge, than 
here. A two-and-sixpenny edition of “ Emily Chester” is another of our 
| American claimants for English favor; and the others are Mr, C. C. Per 
| kins’s “ Italian Sculptors,” in imperial octavo; Hawthorne’s Note-Bocks ; 
jand Mr. Parten’s “Smoking and Drinking.” We are not 


on which we hope he 











sure whether 


statement there was an appewrance of my assuming what it was my busi-| these last two are published in England or are merely in the bookscllers’ 
ness to prove, I did not do so, unless my objections to the statement that | hands. “A formidable attack on our little pleasures,” the Pol! Mall Gazette 
women were “ peculiarly fitted” for the practice of medicine were proved | calls Mr. Parton’s work. “His arguments are not all good,” it goes on, 
invalid, and this brings me to my third cause of complaint. I said that wo- |“ and it does not settle the question ; but let any one who thinks that the 
men were admirably adapted for the practice of one of the medical arts | discussion is worn out read this essay, and acknowledge the power of a 
(which was atrociously misprinted “ acts”) viz., the obstetrical ; but that | first-rate literary cook. It is diffeult to define Mr. Parton’s style otherwise 
they were ill-adapted for the arduous and indiscriminate (in your comments | than by saying that it is eminently readable. It does not show great power 
you omitted the word indiscriminate) labors of the general practi- | of mind or subilety or deep feeling, only the perfection of a not very 
tioner. You then proceeded to enquire “what the gencral practitioner had | exalted art,” and so on—which is all just, and “a little more so,” the liter 
to endure in the way of hardship which the obstetrician had not.” To! ary cook being responsi)le not merely for his way of working with his 
which I reply, a very great deal. Labor is a perfectly natural process oc-| materials, but also for the materials themselves. Still, to be sure, when 
curring at an ascertained period, and requires interference of any sort in less| the materials are very good, we do not call the caterer a cook of any 
than four cases out of the hundred, and when such interference is required, | class. The Saturday Reviciw, however, is of opinion that Mr. Parton's book 
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isa “long, quaint, illogical diatribe,” and thinks that it hardly deserves to be 
called quasi-scientific. The same journal speaks very well of “ If, Yet, and 
Perhaps,” by the Rev. Mr. Hale, saying of it that “ it is considerably above 
the usual level of American”—or any other—“ magazine literature,” and 
that “altogether the book is a very good specimen of a kind of light liter. 
ature in which America is certainly not inferior to England.” “ Absaraka, 
the Home of the Crows,” being under review, the Saturday takes occasion 
to administer a little rap to the Northern army in the late war. Thus: 
“ Her book is calculated to give a very clear, and we fancy a very just, 
idea of the life of the Federal soldiers at those stations which now form 
the advanced posts of General Sherman’s command, and to enforce a higher 
estimate of the officers and men of the regular army than Englishmen 
were led to furm of the volunteer soldiery of the North by the incidents of 
the civil war”—a passage which shows in the writer a queer confusion 
of thought, and seems to prove in hima willingness to keep confused. The 
regular and the volunteer armies of the United States are two very different 
tools, designed for different purposes, and to talk about both in the same 
breath is to mislead one’s hearers. The same book gives the reviewer oc- 
casion to wonder stightly that our “ American women, luxurious and selfish 
as they often seem in the East,” should get aboard wagon-trains and 
go out to stockade forts to “endure all the hardships of the West with 
quite as much courage and cheerfulness as could be shown by their English 
sisters.” The reviewer’s East must be down in the maritime Provinces. 
Nobody this side of the boundary line knows anything about women of 
doubtful unselfishness and courage. 


— We learn from the Michigan University Magazine that the Museum of 
the University has been enriched by a bronze copy of Michael Angelo’s 
‘‘ Moses,” made at the Maison industrielle in Paris, and secured by Presi- 
dent White, of Cornell University. There is, we believe, but one other 
copy of this magnificent statue in the country, and that in plaster, at the 
rooms of the Historical Society, Worcester, Mass, We presume, though it 
is not clearly stated, that the bronze is exactly the size of the original, in 
which case it ought to be made the basis of fresh reproductions, and offered 
in exchange to other institutions for veritable works of art. Such a prac- 
tice, once inaugurated, would be an admirable preparation for that inter- 
national exchange of which we spoke some weeks ago, and would furnish 
other grounds than mere courtesy for admitting the United States to the 
European agreement. The materials for this domestic interchange are not 
wanting, especially if it should include, as it ought to do, statuary having 
rather an historical than an artistic value. The New York Historical 
Society, the Boston Atheneum—with, among other things, Michael 
Angelo’s “ Dawn” and “ Night "—the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, 
the various State capitols North and South, the Capitol at Washington, 
the several universities, together with not a few private collections, that 
would undoubtedly contribute their treasures—all these offer a wide and 
busy field for so useful an enterprise. By means of photographs, even 
paintings could be included, and an exchange of this sort, at small expense, 
would seem to have no limit. Could not Michigan University, for example, 
send something to Germany which would bring in return photographs of 
the remarkable silver-ware recently discovered at Hildesheim, supposed by 
some to be part of the spoils of Varus, and at all events the most valuable 
relics of the kind yet recovered of antiquity ? 


—If it is worth while to say more on the subject of the adjective presiden- 
tial, which, with its fellows tangential and exponential, is once again, in 
the January Galary, condemned by Mr. R. G. White, let us in behalf of the 
first word—which is all that the public care to preserve and will infallibly 
cling to—ask what proof Mr. White has that it is derived from president, 
and not from presidency? Since Mr. White insists on analogy, we 
would point him to the examples confidential, providential, differential, 
reverential, ete., from confidence, providence, ete., and not from the 
participiad or adjective form, which happens, in the case of president, 
to have become a substantive. Analory here must be followed up 
in the Latin, and although the example of Occidens, used as a real substan- 


tive, may be cited as forming occidentalis, or occidental—like our mod- 
ern mental, devtal, (instrumental, incidental, ete., ete.—the reason is clear 
The meaning of the root-word, as distorted by metaphor til! it meant 


merely “the west,” did not admit of an abstract idea. Instances of the 
formation of verbul adjectives in alis, or izlis, from the present parti- 
ciple arc exceedingly rare in classical Latin; but adjectives and adverts 
so formed occur in the writings of the Latin Fathers, and point to 
the rule which we have suggested, viz.: that any participial substantive 
in ia, thet is, @a—(Eng. ce, ey)—may properly form an adjective or abverb 
in iais. Thus: substantialis, essentialiter, potentialiter, etc., late Latin 











from substantia, etc. Now, in presidency we have precisely the abstract 
form to justify presidential ; for tangential we have, likewise, tangen- 
cy, formed also on strict analogy ; and if the mathematicians wish to 
invent erponency, a8 we believe they have not yet done, to set them- 
selves right with Mr. White in regard to exponential, we do not know 
what objections could be made to them on the score of analogy. A science 
which deals so much in abstractions might find erponency a useful ex- 
pression for a certainly intelligible idea. The close relation of presiden- 
tial to presidency was well illustrated by Mr. Motley in his oration, 
last week, before the New York Historical Society. He said: 

“Tt is impossible, however, not to make a passing allusion to the Presi- 

dential election which has just occurred in Great Britain, almost simulta. 
neously with our own. I say Presidential election, because on the vote 
just taken it has been decided that Mr. Gladstone, and not Mr. Disraeli, is 
to preside over affairs in England for the next political term, be it long or 
= as conclusively as if their names had been voted for on a general 
ticket.” 
We conclude, therefore, that Mr. White begs the question in regard to 
presidential ; but more than that, we believe he is mistaken in supposing 
that if we were to substitute presidental for presidential, the former could 
at all do the duties of the latter. Adjectives in alis (Lat.) and al (Eng.) 
mean “ belonging to” or “ pertaining to” the idea expressed by'‘the root. 
Words in point are regal, dorsal, cerebral, and so on. In these words, 
and such as these, one may remark their subjectiveness, so to speak. 
In words ending with ial, on the other hand, there is an objectiveness 
equally noticeable. We say “ providential,” thinking of things outside us ; 
we say “ provident,” thinking of the foreseeing quality inherent in the 
subject who, or which, is provident. We say “confidential,” but when the 
trust is of the man himself in himself, we say “confident.” So, then, in the 
phrase “a presidential campaign,” or “a presidential candidate,” the idea 
expressed by the obnoxious word is unmistakably objective. A presidental 
candidate would be a president acting as candidate ; a presidential candi- 
date might be any candidate seeking a presidency. In 1860 Mr. Lincoln 
was a presidential, in 1864 a presidental {and presidential) candidate, and 
if there had been much need for the proposed adjective it might possibly, 
and certainly properly, have been then made for him. To have made it for 
Grant, as Mr. White would have had us do, would have been to make 4 
mistake—unless, indeed, to get it ready for him in 1872. 


—aAs for presidential campaign as a metaphorical term for one of our 
political canvasses, we still look on it as a pretty good one ; it is better than 
the common run of metaphors, with almost any one of which Mr. White 
might make sad work if he chose to haul it over the coals for not being exact 
in all particulars. To be sure “metaphors are identities,” as the philo- 
sophic Frenchman said ; but only in a certain sense—a sense with which we 
are not here going to bother Mr. White; generally to point out the 
differences between objects metaphorically brought together is a work 
done with indefinitely more ease than it is to show their likenesses. The 
kingdom of Heaven, for example, and the grain of mustard seed, offer to 
a superficial observer many more points of dissimilarity than of similarity ; 
yet how much they resemble each other in one respect Mr. White is, no 
doubt, aware. Our fierce presidential contest, with its October battles and 
the great fight in November, the result of which depends so much on how 
the preliminary measurings of strength have turned out, with the passions 
it excites, with its army-like gatherings and military marchings, with its 
influence on the fate of nations—which is the chief political use of 
all battle, and almost the sole use of political battles—all this Mr. 
White must, we think, permit us to call a “campaign ;” and on reflection 
he will justify us, very likely, for disagreeing with him where he says that 
“ presidential campaign ” is a “ blatant Americanism.” His moral hostility 
to the use of inflamed, mock-eloquent, tom-tom language we also profoundly 
feel. But it should not be said, because some of our American words are in- 
flated, that we are not in possession of some that are naturally, properly, and 
admirably large. 

—We spoke last week of one of the books recently contributed to the 
literature of our Cambro-British fellow-citizens. “The History of the 
Great Rebellion” is almost alone among such books in being of a non- 
religious character; as might be expected of a people so pious as the 
Welsh, theological and devotional works find among them a better 
market than any other sort of reading. We mention this week two or 
three more works published by Mr. J. M. Jones, of Utica, in this State: 
‘The Expositor of Revelation ; or, Practical and Explanatory Notes on the 
Book of Revelations,” by the Rev. Rhys Gwesyn Jones, attempts one of 
the hardest tasks that Biblical criticism presents ; and coming after the elabo- 
rate works, in the same language, of Lloyd and Morgan, its author would 
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naturally expect to be subjected to severe tests. So many theories have been 
advanced, and vagaries maintained, on the strength of this apparently in- 
explicable portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, that we have grown to be a 
little suspicious of almost all endeavors at its explanation, And we con- 
fess that the perusal of this work leaves us about as much in the dark as 
to St. John’s real meaning as we were before. There is such an inextri- 
cable confusion of numbers and figures as to be perfectly bewildering. Our 
author’s cardinal idea of the book is that it is a panoramic view of 
the “Church” in all ages; but the attempt to give this “view” reality 
presents the Church in a rather sorry aspect. In one respect, how 
ever, the author has rendered signal service to his countrymen. He has 
shown them an outline of the opinions of German expositors, thus giving 
them the benefit of researches that would otherwise have been inaccessible 
to most of them. As a “practical” commentary, the work is thus far good, 
that it unfailingly educes Christian precepts and principles from every 
scene depicted in this wonderful production ; as for the “ explanations,” they 
show much ingenuity and great diligence ; but we fear the work must take 
its place with the thousand-and-one of its predecessors, leaving the pro- 
phetic meaning of the Apocalypse, if it has any, as yet beyond human ken. 
The compiler of “ A Collection of Sermons” by the most eminent Congre- 
gational ministers in Wales, conceived the idea of publishing his volume 
while on a visit to the land of his fathers. Mr. Edward Davies is one of 
the very few clergymen born in this country who continue to preach to the 
Welsh people in their native language. Being a gentleman of good taste 
and good judgment, his book contains excellent discourses on a great 
variety of subjects, and must be very welcome to that large class of Welsb- 
men who still look back with longing on their early associations. “The 
Sabbath the Heritage of Man” isa reprint of a book by the Rev. John 
Hughes, of Liverpool, to which two American Welsh clergymen, the Rev. 
Rhys Gwesyn Jones and the Rev. Howel Powell, have made additions. It 
is an argument on the Sabbatarian controversy, and is what experience 
teaches one to look for in works on that subject, having been prepared for 
a strict Sabbath-keeping audience. All that can be said concerning the 
good effects of having one day out of seven as a day of rest is well said. 
But it is not gratifying to learn that a large and estimable class in the 
community are still reading books that set forth the “sinfulness” of doing 
any but religious duties on the day of rest. The authors are like others 
that have gone before them, in failing to find in the New Testament any 
command to keep either the first day or the seventh day holy, or indeed to 
keep it at all; but for this failure they are not to be blamed. We may add 
that, on the whole, the work shows candor, learning, and ability. 


—A work of probable value for the history of the rebellion is Schei- 
bert’s “Sieben Monaten in den Rebellen-Staaten wihrend des nordameri- 
kanischen Krieges.”” These seven months fell in the year 1863, and the 
author, a Prussian officer of engineers, joined Lee’s army at Fredericks- 
burg, witnessed the battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and subse- 
quently at Charleston watched the progress of the siege, having tested the 
efficiency of the bfockade at the same port by running in there on his ar- 
rival with a drunken and divided captain and crew. Though his last ex- 
perience of it was in disaster, he saw the Confederate army in probably its 
best estate and spirits, and on this account it may bave seemed to him that 
injustice had been done it and the cause of the South, to defend which, he 
declares, is the purpose of his writing. This bias does not appear to enter 
into his observations on purely military matters, such as the clothing and 
arming of the Confederates, their artillery, tactics—in which he remarks the 
absence of the square—their marching (80 to 90 steps a minute ordinarily), 
camp arrangements and discipline, cavalry (of which he treats at some 
length), fortifications, etc., ete. Of discipline he says that, on the march 
and in battle, it was of the strictest ; in camp it could hardly be said to ex- 
ist. And he instances the Texans, who, when snow fell in April, pelted 
indiscriminately with snow-balls every stranger who passed through their 
camp, whether officer or private. 


—The official work on the “Seven Weeks’ War,” which the Austrian 
staff have been busy preparing ever since 1866, has now reached its third 
volume, the first part of which is just published. It contains some interest- 
ing particulars of the events immediately preceding Sadowa. Poor Marshal 
Benedek, old, ont-fought, out-generalled, beaten at all points—a “captain 
famouséd for fight,” and all at once bewilderingly foiled—was “ thoroughly 
discouraged ;” he had lost all confidence in “himself, his entourage, his 
army,” and the cause for which he had been fighting. On the Ist of July 
he wrote to the Emperor: “I beg your Majesty most strongly to make 
peace at any price; a catastrophe for the army is inevitable.” The 
Emperor had nothing to reply to this but to recommend a retreat in the 





Dest possible order, and to say that to make peace was then impossible On 
the 2d of July Benedek felt more hopeful. It would seem that on the pre 
vious day, in retreating, he found his army-trains blocking up his roads, 
and fully perceived that the attack which he feared and expected that the 
Prussians would make would be his entire ruin. It is little wonder that 
the feelings of the old man, who knew that on his shoulders rested the 
fate of an historic monarchy, proved too much for his coolness and power of 
self-control. At noon of the 2d he called a meeting of general officers in 
his tent, but told them nothing at all of his plans, and his subordinates 
left him with no notion as to when or where the battle would take place. 
It is probable that he did not know himself. It was three o’clock on the 
morning of the 3d before the plan of battle was given to the commanders 
This official report—as is no more than natural, and perhaps is trae—pro- 
nounces it to have been very defective, and the main cause of the defeat of 
the Austrians. 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


IF anything were wanting to show that we have hardly any magazines 
which exclusively devote themselves to addressing the best class of read. 
ers, the efforts which the publishers make to get out an exceptionally good 
number at the beginning of the year would alone be enough to show it 
Even the best of our monthly periodicals is not content to hold the even 
tenor of its course, careful only to be unostentatiously good, and unwilling 
to descend to even such an amount of clap-trap as consists in crowding as 
many as possible distinguished or widely-known names into the January 
number. 

The Atlantic for this month cougts among its contributors Lowell, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Howells, Parton, Bayard Taylor, Whipple, 
Edward Everett Hale, and Higginson. There would be something to by 
said against this, as having in it a touch of sensationalism, even if 
all the contributions of the celebrated writers were excellent; but some- 
times they seem to have been printed in the magazine in order 
that the excellent names might be printed in the advertisements. Mr. 
Hale’s article, for example, “The Good-Natured Pendulum,” pleasant 
reading as it is, seems better suited for Our Young Folks than for 
the Atlantic, and one wishes he had had somethin, else ready in his 
writing-desk when the call was made on him; and Mr. Whittier’s 
“ After Election” would have appeared more seasonably if 1: had been 
printed a month ago, when, probably, it was written. It is in its author's 
old vein. Not in his earliest one, the one which he worked when he was 
putting New England into Byronic metres—as in “ Mogg Megone "—but 
in his second, which he worked so well when his wrath was kindled 
against slavery and he was doing his country such yeoman’s service—if, 
indeed, when one thinks of his charming “Snow Bound,” and remembers 
the benignity and sweetness of his religious singing, it is right to seem to 
attribute greater serviceableness to his anti-slavery lyrics, powerful and 
salutary as their immediate effect undoubtedly was, than to that portion of 
his writing which is poetry, and that portion of it which nearly approaches 
poetry. Mr. Taylor’s “Sunshine of the Gods” is graceful, or rather well 
finished, but would be read with more pleasure if it were shorter. Mr. 
Taylor’s prose, probably from excessive journalism, shows diffuseness, but 
his poetry, which is always carefully done and gives every indication 
of being intended for permanence, is open to the same objection. Mr. 
Bryant’s “Dante” is in the nature of occasional verse, and as such is 
pleasing. The other poetry of this number is “The Flying Dutchman,” a 
fanciful bit of satirical fun making, by Mr. Lowell, who apparently suffers 
more from bores and wooden people than they in their simplicity suspect, 
and, for a reason not difficult to discover, his pen does not help such to find 
themselves out. 

The prose of the January Atlantic begins with “ Malbone,” Mr. Higginson’s 
romance, of which it will not be fair to speak till more of it has been given 
tous. “A Literary Gourmand” is the ambiguous title of an unusually sub- 
dued article by Mr. Eugene Benson, who talks of Brillat-Savarin, unduly ex 
alting him as Mr. Benson is apt to exalt people who have more manner than 
matter, and whose matter, such as they have, is very material. “ Co-oper- 
ative Housekeeping,” of which we have already spoken in commendatory 
language, continues in this third part to set forth the details of its author's 
plan ; “ Woman” being just now in a state of high activity, the scheme is 
pretty sure to get attention ; we fear, though, that none of the sticklers for 
the ancient ways will be sufficiently in fear of its fulfilment to attack it, 
and it is to be feared too that its friends will not soon venture to attempt 
putting it in practice. Doctor Bowditch, who has a right to speak authori- 
tatively, begins a series of articles on “ Consumption in America,” which will 
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be eagerly read, especially in Massachusetts, where the lungs may almost be | to whom there is no one of the present reading public of America who is 
defined as “a disease prevalent in New England.” Mr. Parton is in some | not indebted for some instruction and some pleasure. 
respects better than usual in his account of “ The Mean Yankees at Home ;” Hours at Home has a noticeable article by Professor E. P. Evans on 
but we wish that, wisely considering his powers as a philosopher, he would | “ Babism”—a subject which has, we think, never but once before been 
make more than one essay on this subject, and would confine himself in one | treated of in any American periodical ; we may refer our readers to an arti- 
or two of the series to descriptions of the “ odd sticks” that abound in New | cle on the same subject in No. 59 of this journal, from which may be got a 
Eneland towns. There is no village there so small that it has not its “origi- | rather clearer idea of the religious tenets of the sect than Professor Evans 
nal cuss "—to use the local vernacular—in religion, in invention, in science, | here furnishes. “Progress” is the title of an ingenious essay by Dr. 
in humor, in mode of life. When Mr. Emerson talked of the whimsicality | Bushnell, who seems to do better when attacking Mr. Herbert Spencer than 
ofj'Englishmen, we imagine he thought, too, of the very chosen abode of when undertaking to deal with certain modern scientists who observe 
“ kinkiness "—they have had to make a word for it—which lies all about | phenomena, but who have declined to frame any theory of the universe, 
his Concord home, in Bedford and Lexington and Billerica and Bur-| moral or physical. “My Tenants” is a pretty piece of poetry, suggested 
lington, and Massachusetts generally. The race which now for seven | by Emerson and written by “H.H.” The Rev. Mr. G. B. Bacon, a skilful 
or eight generations has lived cramped in religious, moral New England, magazine writer, makes an entertaining article on what he saw in China ; 
keoping its blood unmixed, its brain hard at work within limits | and a translation from the German, which describes a visit to the late M. 
which it must perforce break through in some direction, or, failing | Berryer, is also agreeable reading. We can hardly say as much for Mrs, 
that, be tarned back upon itself, has necessarily produced many a Austin’s “ Sackcloth under Velvet,” with its sentimental and highly impro- 
strange and many a morbid development of human nature. It has bable, yet perfectly transparent, plot. The author of “Mary Powell” goes 
generated countless isms, good and bad, tried all sorts of wise and | on wth her new story, and so does the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe ;” 
foolish social experiments, and-never ceased to be the most acute and | and anybody who cares for scientific information concerning the human 
original portion of the American people. Nowhere else are so many | eye, and who has been having doubts as to the necessity of wearing spec- 
patentees to be found as among the descendants of the Puritans, and | tacles, will do well to turn to an article by Professor Roosa, who attacks a 
probably nowhere else in proportion to the population so many madmen | previous writer, and seems to us to make a clear case against him. This is 
and so many men of all degrees of “gueerness” as regards all sorts of |a good number of Hours at Home, a magazine which has been rather 
things. In his present article Mr. Parton devotes himself mainly to depict- | slowly, and not quite steadily, but still, on the whole, surely improving 
ing the capacity of the people for self-government, the high stage of intel- | from the start, and is now, we suppose, the most readable of all the mixed 
ligence which they have reached, their forwardness in good works of all | literary and religious American monthly magazines that we receive. 
kinds, and their progress in social rgfinement. We think he perhaps a Lippincott’s new story, “ Beyond the Breakers,” begins in Philadelphia 
little overstates their admirableness; the picture has another side which | with a trial secene—with which, by the way, the Philadelphians find some 
we have briefly and partially indicated. fault for inaccuracy in its details—and then proceeds to the West, a field as 
The old-time essayistic flavor in the title of Mr. Lowell’s essay—title, | yet for the most part untrodden by any story tellers except such as went there 
“On a certain Condescension in Foreigners ”—is not in precise accordance | for Indians and animals. Mr. Boker, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. 
—so we feel—with the matter of it, much of which deals with very recent | Edgar Faweett, and Mr. F. W. Clarke furnish the poetry for the January 
events, and all of which is so fresh and sparkling that, in reading it, one is | Lippincott’s ; Mr. Fawcett’s “ Cross and Crown” being, perhaps, the best of 
far enough from thinking of any time but now. Having said this, let us|it. The best poem, however, is the prose article by Mr. Albert Fabre, a 
now contradict ourselves ; let us ask if, perhaps, all the extant willingness | new writer, who narrates a moral and poetical fable suitable for Christmas 
to rebuke foreigners for their condescension towards us does not partake a| time. It is oriental, and is borrowed, perhaps, from some Eastern story-tell- 
little of times that have all but gone wholly away ; if it may not almost be | er’s repertory, and retouched by Mr. Fabre. It is, at all events, very pretty. 
pronounced traditional? We have our doubts if the young men now|A late article in the Atantic by Doctor Mitchell seems to have suggested 
coming up have a great deal of it. America has moved West of late, | to Mrs. Austin a not good story of woorara poisoning. Itis sensational and 
and grown in the grace of indifference. Senator Zachariah Chandler or | melodramatic in a high degree, and is all the more disagreeable as coming 
Senator Nye have less care, we imagine, as to what the Times or the Edin- | from a writer who once in a while gives indications of a capacity for liking, 
burgh Review thinks about American affairs than Senator Everctt had and even for doing, better things. Karl Blind does not know whether Spain 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. They see too much land and too} will be a republic, but thinks she ought to be. His is not an opinion 
many miles “put into corn,” and shoot too many buffaloes from the win- | which it is very well worth while to have, but his article contains some in- 
dows of the cars that are going to connect New York with China. We | formation worth having and not very easily accessible,*and he makes a 
observe that our Californian travellers nowadays go to Europe to chaff that | point when he saysthat since it was agreed that both monarchists and re- 
continent and neighboring parts of Asia, and do not at all write such books | publicans among the Spanish leaders should keep quiet till the Constitu- 
of travel as Doctor Peabody's and our other Eastern visitors to the old shrines. | tional Convention had spoken, it was entirely wrong for Prim to pronounce 
Nothing is sacred to these sapeurs of old institutions and makers of new. | publicly in favor of a monarchical government. The “ Monthly Gossip ” and 
They draw revolvers in Paris, and speak with a tone of levity of the Jor- |“ Literature of the Day,” in this number of Lippincott’s, are, as usual, both 
dan. Gentlemen like these will not in the least share, will hardly under- prepared with care, and both good; but, as also is usual, too many of the 
stand, Mr. Paulding’s acrimonious, or his friend Mr. Irving's grateful, | papers in the body of the magazine read as if the editor was solicitous rather 





feclines concerning British and other airs of condescension ; will not admit | toencourage young writers than new readers. “The Blue Cabinet,” for ex- 
inferiority either dircetly by anger when it is asserted, or indirectly by pro- ample, is exceedingly trite; nobody need care to go through “Christmas 
testing that they are not troubled by the reproach, or by proving that they | Pantomimes ;” nobody need care to begin going through a “ Parisian New 
don’t deserve it. Most of Mr. Lowell’s essay, however, is before all else hu- Year's ;” “Justice for Bluebeard,” too, is very thin. We must not forget to 
morous, Witty, easy yet biting satire on the cheaper sori of foreign tourists. | mention an anonymous writer, who begins a series of articles, which we 
Be-iles, it is not to be forgotten that our Chandlers and Nyes owe a good | hope may not be a short one, on “ A Secret Agent of Napoleon the Third.” 
deal of their ability to smile superior to British opinion to a certain inabil- The author writes like a person perfectly conversant with his facts, and 
ity to see when the laugh is really against us. Still, the fact remains | produces what may be called a typical magazine article of the lighter sort. 
that Che new men are far more careless of foreign opinion than the old ones, Putnam’s has for its most-prominent contribution a new poem by Mr. 
and the new men are to be, are now almost, the country. And it is true | Bryant. The blank verse is good throughout, and in places is managed as 
that Mr. Lowell holds in all its intensity—and he does not leave it unex-| only a master managesit. For the rest, it is characteristically grave, grave 
presse in the essay before us—the faith in America which some of the | almost to solemnity in tone and thought. In these days it is easy to resign 
faithful blindly hold, and hold alloyed with worse things than a desire | one’s self to the sentimental way of looking at nature ; in fact, it would be 
that we should be not merely big and rich, not merely great even, but also impossible for the men of our time not todo so; till our blood is made over, 
fine and beautiful. it will and must be done. And, of course, it is vain and it is undesirable to 


Mr. Howells’s “Gnadenhiitten” is concerning the Moravians in America, | plead with the poet that nature be not clothed upon with his sad and even 
and more especially concerning the Indian converts of that communion. It | his despairing moods, for these moods are ours, and materials for the poct’s 
ny of his characteristic touches, and is, we may safely suppose, of use. But in much of Mr. Bryant’s poetry nature is endued, not with a 
valu asa correct historieal sketch of little known events. Dr. Holmes’s | sadness of the poet’s own—a human sadness which we also can feel and 
: from the Ashes” will be read with much pleasure, both as being | like to feel—but rather the poet seems to bring out a shadowy sombreness 


piew cat in itself, and as containing some of the autobiography of an author ! inherent in nature’s self ; there comes over her aspect a gloom which tells us 
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that she is not only alien from man but hostile to him, and which oppresses 
the heart with a chilly lonesomeness and half-defined fear. This melan- 
choly feeling the poem we have just been reading brings into the reader's 
sub-consciousness, and never, peshaps, fully to his perception ; of course it 
is an affair of tone, of general impression ; but we imagine it to be at the 
bottom of the distaste which many readers feel for all Mr. Bryant’s poetry. 
“To-day “ is a romance by Mr. R. B. Kimball. New York, both up-town 
and down-town New York, is in it, and we hope that as the story proceeds 
there may be developed something more than a mere surface realism. 
“Tent Life with the Wandering Koraks ” isa lively and readable account of 
a visit to a winter encampment of those Siberian natives, and Mr. George 
Kennan is a traveller whom all boys and many men will willingly meet 
again. Mr. James Fenimore Cooper left behind him, it appears, a paper 
which he prepared for the purpose of reading it before the New York His- 
torical Society, on the Battle of Plattsburgh Bay, an action which, resulting 
favorably for the Americans under the brave, able, and modest MacDonough, 
compelled the defeat of the British land expedition under the unfortunate 
Prevost. The editor of Putnam’s has published this essay, but, unfortu_ 
nately, has cut out the description of the fight itself, which is what 
was most valuable. This is all the more unsatisfactory as he has| 
retained a long and worthless dirquisition on English misunderstanding | 
of our American polity, the strategic plans of the British commander, | 
and so on. “Treasure,” by Mr. W. I. Paulding, is an interesting, | 
instructive, we may say very touching, story of a poor, illiterate fellow | 
in Putnam County years ago, who addled his brain with the notion 
of finding a silver mine. The author gives a very graphic description of 
the preaching of an itinerant orator who, by the power of his appeals, 
turned ’Bias from his error of greed. There is also a very good description 
of a wood-chopping match, and a pathetic account of the old man’s perish- 
ing in the snow. The story is full of local color, spirited and truthful, and 
is, we believe, the best piece of Mr. Pauiding’s work that we have ever seen, | 
Everybody who is interested in the various plans—there are twelve of them, 
at least—for giving New York an aerial or asubterranean or a surface steam 
railway from the business part of the city to the region two and three and 
four miles distant where business men live in the evenings, will do well 
to read an excellent article by Mr. A. W. Colgate, entitled “Steam Travel 
in Cities.” The London city railways and the city termini of the extra- 
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esting in the second of his “South Coast Saunterings in England,” and 
Mr. Theodore Davis makes one of the best of Harper's illustrated papers 
on “The Buffalo Range on the Plains.” Then we have Du Chaillu with 
pictures, the beginning of a good love-story by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
who will no doubt be obliged to us for supplying the omission of his name. 
The editor of Harper's might have seen it, too, for it is printed with the 
story in Belgravia. The rest of the magazine contains an instalment of 
“The New Timothy.” historical arficles on “The Bishops of Rome” and 
“ Antonio Perez,” some not very good book notices, “ The Editor’s Drawer,” 
and many pages more. 

The Overland Monthly for November is the last that we have received, 
and there is nothing in it that is bad and little that is not good. “A 
Cruise of a Slaver” is better than most chapters in nautical novels; and 
“ Sahara and the Saharans” than most books of travels. For local articles 
we are offered “ Restaurant Life in San Francisco,” “The Dead Rivers of 
California,” “Wheat in California,’ “Concerning the Late Earthquake,” 
and “ Our Heathen Temples.” So far the Overland has kept itself aston 
ishingly free from padding, and thus negatively, as well as in many ways 


| positively, sets the older, Eastern magazines an example as unexpected as it 


is honorable to the conductors of the new periodical. 

There is little or nothing, we think, that we need say about this number of 
the Catholic World, except that it is as well adapted as any of the others to edi- 
fy Roman Catholics ; rather less adapted than usual to the tastes of Protest 
ant readers ; and about as well adapted as usual to fill the indifferent reader 
with a sortof wonder. Clergymen who have been displeased with Dr. Ewer, 
understanding him to be unduly severe on Protestantism, will be pleased 
to see him, whether he will or no, lumped with the general mass of per 
sons outside the pale. “The Episcopal Church,” says another writer, in 
an article which Dissenting polemics will not untvilling!ly look into, “ must 
work either for us or for Protestantism.” For the general reader there is 
a translation, by Doctor Parsons, we presume, of a sonnet from the “ Vita 
Nuova,” and the conclusion of the learned and clever essay on “ Galileo- 
Galilei ”»—which we advise a Montreal correspondent of ours to peruse with 
eare. He will see howlittle, when weighed with all tho evidence, avails the 
authority of Milton, who, being then a youth, visited the astronomer after he 
had been released from confinement, and who probably got most of his im 
pressions of the affair from Galileo himself—who must have been glad of s 





urban railways Mr. Colgate has examined and studied, and he makes it 
plain that something better than our vile horse-cars and our detestable 
stages not only can be but has been invented and put in use. But we have | 
a far worse than worthless city government, and usually a Legislature 
that a horse-railroad lobby can easily buy. Mr. Colgate writes clearly on 
a subject upon which writing clearly could not have been very easy. Of | 
the lighter articles in Putnam’s, a brief biography of Hans Andersen may | 
be recommended, and so may an article on “ Popular Lectures in England,” | 
by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, who justly congratulates his fellow-coun | 
trymen that the non-political platform is more respectable and more profit- 
able here among us than it is in England, where lectures are cither given | 
by condescending persons or are paid for at the rate of from one guinea | 
or so up to six, and are listened to by only a small and rather illiterate | 
class of hearers. 

Harper’s opens with an original poem not without strength and beauty | 
—and it is not very often that so much can be said in praise of Harper's | 
poetry, whether borrowed or unborrowed. “The Silent City” is the title | 
of it, and it deals with the silent city at Greenwood whence one can see the 
city of New York. The idea is not new, and the thoughts are common | 
thoughts ; but one may say that of the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” | 
It is true that one would have to say more of the elegy and that not much | 
more could be said of this poem ; but it is so often that a good deal less has 
to be said. Two stanzas of it are as follows: 





“ There are traders without traffic, merchants without books or gains; 
Tender brides in new-made chambers where the trickling water stains ; 
Where the guests forget to come and strange listening silence reigns : 
Listening silence ever reigns. 
* Ships sail past this silent city, but their owners quiet lie, 
An no signals fly from tree-tops, Mme the glowing crimson sky, 
Telling the neglectful owner that his well-built argosy 
For the Fleece is sailing by.” 


The rest of Harper’s is nearly all very good. Mr. Curtis, talking of Haw- | 
thorne and Brook Farm, makes one wish that he would set about doing | 
what he could do better than any man now living—write a history of the 
Brook Farm life. The work seems to cry aloud for him. A great many 
readers wil] know what a good thing is to be expected when we say that 
Major De Forest writes an article on “Chivalrous and Semi-Chivalrous | 
Southerners.” The non-chivalrous he has described in more articles than 
one. Mr. Conway is learned, and, though alittle flighty, decidedly inter- | 





} 


Protestant listener. In the whole quarrel, the hypocrisy of the leading 


| churchmen, who in private upheld the man whom in public they condemned, 


is not more conspicuous than the wrong-headed perversity of Galileo, who 
persisted in dragging the Scriptures into the quarrel instead of going on 
with his work and teaching in peace all that he had of the new learning. 
“Cipher,” Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s novel, is the opening article in the 
Galaxy, and in this instalment ceases entirely to be interesting. It 
is away that the magazine stories of a certain class are apt to have. 
The authors are naturally clever enough to dislike the commonplace, 


| Very probably they are naturally clever enough to do better than com- 


monplace work. But they will neither wait and grow, nor work and 
grow. So it is usual with them, in each of their more elaborate at- 
tempts, to spend pains in the invention of a striking beginning for the 


| story; and here their abilities are seen at their best. But afterwards 


comes the unnaturalness of defective art and defective knowledge; 
characters hastily studied are imperfectly put on the stage; sensationalism 
in the incidents, appeals to the reader's passions, word-painting, take the 
place of simple truth, careful invention, just thinking, and force of feeling, 
Still Mrs. Austin is, perhaps, above rather than below the school in which 
it is necessary to place her; shows a brighter intelligence, at any rate, 
though, perhaps, she hardly keeps herself better in hand. 

Mr. Eugene Benson is at his worst—which is also his best—in this num- 
ber ofthe Galary. His theme is “ New York Journalists: W. TH. Hurlbut.” 
“With what vim and raillery,” says Mr. Benson, “does he”—the Corin- 
thian Hurlbut, namely —“ demonstrate Sumner’s legs and Tilton’s limbs, In 
one word, Mr. Hurlbut is the prince of persifleurs. Only a polished and adroit 
mind can persifle. Mr. Hurlbut has a polished and adroit mind, 

I say he is the Heine of our press. He can sug- 
gest without becoming prurient. . . . . A great boy nature, full of 
the frolic and juggle of talent. He whinnies over the field of 
politics, and caracoles and prances and runs in full sight of our political 
gladiators. . How he frolics with our democratic deities.” . . . 

“ The literary execution of William Ellery Channing, fi’s” (Poe made aclum 
sily brutal attack on Channing in one of the most puerile and disgusting 
of his criticisms)}—“ the Literary Execution of William Ellery Channing, 
jus” (French phrase, as Mr. Ward used to say), “ was by a hand that might 
have played with Grant’s name as ‘W.H. I.’ played with it during the 
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last Presidential campaign. He covers the gravest and heaviest 
subject with the very foam of human speech, and freshens the driest mind 
with the cool full shock of his style.” We protest that we would not 
knowingly be unjust to the least or the poorest; in quoting these sen- 
tences we have given fair samples of the critic's performance, 

“A Belt of Asteroids” is the title of an essay by Mr. E. C. Stedman on 
the “ poets of one poem.” He could hardly be exhaustive on such a theme, 
and every reader of poetry would probably suggest some one or two poems 
that might have been mentioned. But the essay is pleasantly written and 
readable, and contains some sound criticism and some little that seems 
unsound. The author shows a familiar acquaintance with the whole field 
of minor English and American poetry, and a taste thet is seldom at fault. 


“ Kdwin Booth” is the work of Mrs, Lucia Gilbert Calhoun, who is, as 
most women are, a trifle too enthusiastic in her admiration for our 
handsome, sentimental, and most effective actor; his J/amlet male 


critics who have studied that character are not, as a general thing, par 
ticularly fond of, their demand being for a little more intellectuality. 
“The Liberal Triumvirate of England”—Bright, Gladstone, and Mill, 
namely—are treated of in an interesting way by Mr. Justin McCarthy ; Mr. 
A. Oakey Hall has rather a weak semi-allegorical article called “Our 
Crime Land Excursion ;’ Mr, R. G. White has another of his discourses on 
English grammar; “The Lanman Scandal” is a not bad story by Mrs. 
W.H. Palmer; Mr. N. 8. Dodge’s “ Charleston Vendue in 1842” is inter- 
esting ; Mrs. Sarah E. Henshaw proves her individual inferiority to 
most male writers on the woman question ; Mrs, Edwards begins a new 
novel, and so the magazine is filled up with what must be called good 
light reading. By-and-by, probably in the March number, we are to have 
Mr. Charles Reade. 

For poetry, the January Galary has a little piece by Dr. Parsons, 
very pleasing in the second stanza, which is in the manner of the Eliza- 
bethans, or rather of the men of the first Charles’s day; next a translation 
by Mr. Bryant of the flight of Diomed, from the eighth of the “Iliad ;” and 
finally something from Miss Crane (“Emily Chester”), something from 
Miss E. D. Proctor, and something from Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 





MORE OF THE HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR ‘YOUNG CHILDREN.” 


WHETHER or not to recommend “The Doctor’s Ward” as “a tale for 
girls” we hardly know. It is a tale for girls of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age and ends with bridesmaids and tw» happy marriages. Still, there is 
no danger we suppose, in a love story which represents the heroine as a 
wilful young lady who is gradually brought to respect and love a stern 
physician, not very handsome and not very young, with a strong sense of 
duty, who is severe in rebuking the early wilfulness of his ward, who is 
very reticent about his affection, who does not declare it till Miss Phillis 
has had a fair opportunity to reject the addresses of a wealthy young man, 
and of whom at the end of ourexemplary story his bride speaks as “ Doctor 
Raymond.” Really the tale, if a little sentimental, is quite sensible, pure, 
and pleasantly told. To withhold entire commendation is not easy when 
one remembers that the authorities of our largest city library find that the 
works of “ the mysterious Ouida” are greater favorites with the New York 
and Brooklyn young ladies of seventeen and eighteen than even the novels 
of Miss Miithlbach. “The Doctor’s Ward,” apart from its love-making, 
teaches not too ostentatiously good lessons of self-control and of considera- 
tion for others. 

For boys of a pretty good age the second book on our list is a desirable 
one. It consists of the most adventurous and exciting incidents of the 
most interesting of Cooper’s prairie stories, separated from their context. 
They are all the better, perhaps, for the excision, whether we think of 





** The Doctor’s Ward: A Tale for Girls.” New York: George Routledge & Bene. 
snes. 
“Stories of the Prairie, and other Adventures of the Border: Selected from the works 
of James Fenimore Cooper, Illustrated by F, O. C, Darley... New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1868. 
: Wild Life under the Equator, With numerous illustrations, By Paul Du Chaillu.”’ 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. # 
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young readers or old. The wearisome reflections of the novelist, which, in 
the novels as their author published them, are so much dead wood, the 
reader of these razeed stories before us wholly escapes, And for the rest, the 
rapid movement of these tales, the stirring character of the incidents, 
the courage and ready resource of the actors, cannot fail to interest boys 
and be of service to them ; Cooper, whatever else may be said of him, was 
certainly a straightforward, manly man, without a really unsound streak in 
him. 

M. Du Chaillu is another favorite of the boys, though perhaps hardly 
so profitable a companion. It would be a good thing, M. Paul thinks, if 
some of our widowers and bachelors in this country could, have of the 
brain of the gorilla with which to make charms that should lead all the 
pretty girls to seek them in marriage. Such was the use to which, as he 
was informed by his friends Makinda, Yeava, and Miengai, a certain prepa- 
ration of the brain of the gorilla is put in Africa. And at home the beau- 
tiful girls are so difficult to please! But whatever the American parental 
mind may think of these and other such French touches, what American 
boy could resist following the lively Gaul up rivers where countless water- 
snakes of all colors swim around the boat ; to islands where millions of 
parrots fill the trees ; into the courts of African monarchs clothed in the 
state garment of a stiff black stock with a steel buckle at the back of the 
neck ; into encampments where the traveller eats elephant or makes a meal 
of monkey meat; into swamps where the snake-charmer subjugates the 
most venomous serpents, and at last, being bitten, becomes delirious and 
commits suicide by splitting his head open with an axe; across forests 
where march armies of ants with sentinels and captains of companies and 
colonels of regiments, before whose advance lions and elephants flee in 
fear, which devour in a twinkling every beast on which they fasten, and 
which cross streams by means of a living bridge or chain of ants swung 
from trees upon the banks ; through forests abounding in terrors natural 
and supernatural? Nothing could better please adventurous youths than 
our explorer’s narrations ; and they will not be troubled, and perhaps they 
should not be, by incredulity concerning the habits of the gorilla—an 
animal which, in this volume, walks on two legs, gnashes his teeth at 
the approach of man, and beats with his hands upon his breast, which 
emits a hollow roar while it resounds with the monster’s blows. All males 
not yet arrived at the critical or criticising age will find “ Wild Life under 
the Equator” a work of fascination. 

The “ Foster Brothers ” is a healthy, agreeable little book, dealing real- 
istically with such events as occur in the home, school, and vacation life of 
average New England boys. The moral lesson inculcated is not too forci- 
bly presented, the best of good nature reigns throughout, the children are 
natural, whether at Lawrence, or Swampscott, or North Conway, or 
plaguing each other at home ; and altogether we can praise “ Cousin Sue ” as 
an excellent writer for young children, whom she evidently loves and be- 
lieves in. 

Perhaps “Uncle Rod’s Pet” is a little too definitively religious, or 
preachy, rather. We, for our part, have not often fallen in with a romping 
little girl who makes herself, or is made, all in the course of a twelvemonth, 
an instrument in the sudden conversion of an old farmer who has long dis- 
used religious observances ; in inducing a good maiden lady to clear her 
house of Indian and Chinese curiosities and fit it up as a home for seven or- 
phans ; and of causing a wilful cousin of fifteen years old to give up a de- 
termination to stay in Lima, though his father grievingly longs for him to 
go back to Canton. It must be bad to offer children things like these as 
constituting the warp and woof of any child’s life, In their secret hearts, they 
must disbelieve in so much juvenile goodness ; for, however little else they 
know, they do know their brothers and sisters and themselves and their 
school companions, and when do any of them find young folks of their 
own circle of acquaintance doing such things? Older people—some older 
people—may think boys and girls of ten or eleven ought to do them ; but 
the boys and girls know the facts very well, and to offer them too much 
virtue incarnate in flesh of about their own age generally, we should imagine, 
leads them to more or less unconscious resentment and recalcitrancy, and 
they become, to a certain extent, sceptics and practical atheists. The 
unnatural goodness of the copperplate copy too often fills the young scribe 
with despair and a disgust akin to hatred, and induces vicious scrawling on 
the rest of the page. Many Sunday-school scholars of the bad old times, 
whom “Tom Brown at Rugby,” for instance, would have filled with admir- 
ation and seduced into the paths of tolerable virtue, have been hardened in evil 
courses by the excess of early piety so noteworthy in the case, say, of a cer- 
tain “Samuel 8.” whose “ Memoir” many of us remember having read with 
feelings unbecoming baptized children. Indeed, to look for too early piety 
is a mistake, and we more than half believe that to inculcate it is a crime. 
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But our discourse is getting to be rather more severe than is entirely war- 
ranted by our text. “Uncle Rod’s Pet” has a good deal in it that is life- 
like and agreeable, and its direct teachings are not to be found fault with. 
Only we are afraid of its indirect effects. It would take but little, it would 
require only a revision of her theories as to how children should be 
approached, to make our author a good writer in the line she has chosen. 

“The Boy Foresters” attempts to reproduce, and does it with some 
surface fidelity, the life of the men whom the harsh forest laws of Norman 
England and the oppression of the lords-ofthemanor drove into exile 
in the greenwood. The story is interesting, and the sentiments of the out- 
laws will be found to be in the main highly creditable to their religious, 
moral, and political training. It is not a book that we should be 
very willing or very desirous to put into the hands of children. That 
they would get amusement from it, is as certain as that their fathers get 
amusement from “ Ivanhoe,” and the amusement would not be of a much 
different kind, nor, making due allowance for the discrepancy of age, 
would it be at ail different, we suppose, in degree. 

What to say about “ The Laughter Book ” we do not know, except that 
surely it is very laughable. It is profusely illustrated with such pictures 
as little boys make on scraps of paper and which they then color in the 
most flaming manner with their toy paint-brushes. The subjects of these 
designs are of the simplest possible ridiculousness, and the letter-press that 
accompanies them, highly moral as it always is, is worthy of the designer’s 
best efforts. But it is so far beneath as to be far above criticism. As we 
have said, we found it justify its name. Looking through it, one thinks 
of Burton of the “ Anatomy ” going out in his deepest fits of spleen to listen 
to the billingsgate of the low fishwomen, in order that he might be made 
to go home holding his sides ; why the reader of this work laughs is a 
thing that even more successfully defies analysis than Burton’s singular 
merriment. We can only recommend the purchase of the work. 

“The Governor’s Pardon” is a story of a degraded boy, reclaimed from 
the streets, who goes into the country from & Mission School, and is adopt- 
ed by a gentleman of wealth; he is well schooled, marries, becomes 
tolerably rich, is cheated by a person to whom he has sold some proper- 
ty, persuades himself that he has a right to forge his fraudulent debtor’s 
name and so get some of the money due him, is convicted and sent to the 
State prison, behaves well, is pardoned at the end of two years, and goes 
home a thoroughly reformed man to live with his loving wife and family. 
It will be seen that this is not in any special sense a book for young folks, 
and why it should be presented as such there is no telling. To condense a 
very poor novel, and make it bald and uninteresting to adult novel readers, 
is not to make an interesting or useful book for children. Just about that 
is what Mrs. Leslie has done in this case. Still, there is nothing particular. 
ly bad in the book ; unless, indeed, it is bad to set before children crimes 
to the commission of which their fathers are liable. Probably children 
find out their parents’ sins and weaknesses quite soon enough without as- 
sistance from books. 

Ann Taylor’s verses, which, at some time or other, every child knows by 
heart, they being among the holy things of the nursery, renew their well 
deserved life in the pretty volume, “My Mother.” Every stanza has a 
border of its own, of agreeable design, occupying the whole page, and 
(except the last, which is not exactly adapted for the purpose) has a full. 
page illustration, colored. The designs are to be praised for their sim- 





plicity, directness, good feeling, and good drawing. The title-page has a | 
vignette and a pattern “in diaper,” of rather better color than the subse- | 
quent plates, and the book is sure to be a favorite as well for its pictures as 
for its poem. 

Outwardly of the same handsome dress as the foregoing, “ Clever Dogs” 
depends even more on its pictures than on its text for its value to the young. 
The former, many of them of full size, being after Harrison Weir, Land- 
seer, and other artists equally at home with the brute creation, of course | 
are excellent. So are the anecdotes themselves, but being made to illus. 
trate the illustrations, they have to be connected by a rambling talk, unex- | 
ceptionable in spirit,to be sure, yet such as may be guessed from the | 
sudden check with which the writer pulls himself up every now and then: 
“But you do n’t want a dry book ;” “I will give an anecdote to light up 
this little essay,” etc. The occasional verses are of a mild erudity. 

The disappointment which we have experienced in Mary Howitt’s 
“Pictures from Nature” was due rather more to our traditional faith in| 
her than to our forgetting a similar disappointment which she caused us 
last year. To begin with the prints in the present instance, we find them 
very poor art indeed, both in drawing and in color. To match these we | 
have twelve essays, one for each month, but for what class of readers we | 
are puzzed to say. Compositions on the seasons are not apt to be looked 
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upon by children in the light of a luxurious relaxation ; and as these are 
purely writings of sentiment, they could not have been designed for instruc- 
tion. Moreover, this language is not for children: “December and 
January, we say, are settled, legitimate winter; they are months in which 
we resign ourselves to our fate, let ‘¢ be what it may, for we know that 
frost and snow and storm are the appropriate condition of the time.” Even 
the old might think this somewhat trite. and yet Mrs. Howitt has written, 
it seems to us, with rather more fitness for them than for youth. 

We can do more than repeat the hearty praise which we accorded to 
“Every Boy’s Book” last Christmastime. We spoke then of certain 
deficiencies in it, from an American point of view, such as the absence of 
base-ball from the list of “athletic sports and manly exercises.” The 
editor no longer permits us to make this exception. He has enlarged his 
work fifty pages in order to give full and authoritative rules not only for 
base-ball, but also for billiards and the Canadian game of “ la crosse,” thus 
leaving nothing for the American boy to desire in a manual otherwise so 
complete. Still another effort to amend the edition of last year, which has 
caught our attention, though not wholly successful, exhibits the right 
spirit ; so the editor will, doubtless, pardon us for saying that he has not 
wholly removed the confusion between Stonewall and Andrew Jackson on 
p. 767 of the chapter on stamp-collecting. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—GIFT-BOOKS AND OTHERS,* 


BEFORE the publication last winter of the first of the treatises named 
below, people who read only English had no account which they could trust 
of French painting and painters. In England, and even more remarkably 
in America, the influence of the highly trained French painters has been 
growing very rapidly for several years, and the numberof buyers of Fronch 
pictures and the number of French pictures bought in those two countries 
has been mounting season by season. It has been, therefore, with great 
curiosity and interest that the people who look at pictures and chat about 
painters have caught up every floating bit of gossip or more reliable infer. 
mation in regard to French artists. But unless one reads French, and, 
reading French, dabbles in a great sea of floating literature, periodicals, 
pamphlets, Bulletins, and the like, one has little chance to get anything 
better than gossip, except now with the assistance of Mr. Hamerton. It is 
highly desirable that everybody who admires Géréme or Hamon or Blaise 
Desgoffe--or thinks he does—should buy at once and specdily read the two 
volumes before us. 

They are square books, of a page large enough to allow a good margin 
around each photograph ; in fact books of a form which the English pub- 
lishers have much affected these few years past for their Christmas gift- 
books. Everybody has seen either “English Children as painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” or “ The Great Works of Raphael,” or a similar volume 
of Mulready’s works, or one containing Rembrandt's etchings. These two 
books by Mr..Hamerton range with those we have named ; and, while all are 
of a certain value, and books for the library as well as for Christmas-day 
trafficking, Mr. Hamerton’s volumes are as good as the best of them. 

The painters from whose works the photographs in the first volume are 
taken are, Bouguereau, Hamon, Ingres, Protais, Horace Vernet, Delaroche, 
Ary Scheffer, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Robert, Charles Jacque, Decamps, 
Gérome, Meissonicr, Edouard Fr? re, and Toulmouche ; one picture for each 
In the second volume are illustrations after Aubert, Courbet, De Jonghe, 
Lobrichon, Charles Brun, Henriette Browne, Jalabert, Comte Calix, Otto 


| Weber, Le Poittevin, Tissot, Londelle, Janet Lange, and Corot. But this 


imperfect list of the living and the recently dead artists of the French 
| school includes by no means all whe are criticised in Mr. Hamerton’s text. 
| Thus, the accounts of Géricault and Delacroix are as important as any in 
| the book which contains them; and the few words about Froment are of 
importance to the great public which has never seen a line drawn by 
his hand. In connection with these books the student should read the 


* Contemporary French Painters: An Essay By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. author of 
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same author's valuable paper on Hypolite Flandrin, which was published 
in the now defunct Fine Arts Quarterly. 

These books have nearly the same value to English and American readers 
about art that a teacher of French or of German would have who should 
speak English absolutely well, and hold the two languages alike. Every- 
body who has been fortunate enough to have such a master will remember 
how casily all difficulties are smoothed away, and how clearly the pupil 
learns not to translate English thoughts and expressions into French, 
but how at once to think and express himself in French. Mr. Hamer- 
ton, like our seldom found teacher, is English and French in one. 
He stands half across the border; from infancy he has held the two lan- 
guages, the two societies, the two nations as his own, and although he is 
an English subject, and only for a time a sojourner in France, that does 
not interfere with his permanent residence in the two intellectual king- 
doms at the same time. He is a peculiarly safe guide, therefore, to lead us 
all to a better knowledge of the good and the not so good in French art; 
while his long training as a practical painter among Highland mountains 
and Burgundian hill-sides quelifies him in an especial manner to pronounce 
upon an art so highly developed and mechanically perfect as that of the 
ateliers of modern Paris. 

It is possible that close examination would establish the fact that some- 
thing is lacking to Mr. Hamerton’s method of criticism. The plough does 
not go quite deep enough ; the soil is not turned over from the bottom. Let 
the student read together the notices of painters of extremely opposite 
character, of G¢Crdme and of Flandrin, or of Doré and of Delaroche, and 
there will be plain to him a want of perception of the fundamental differ- 
ence—the eternal gulf between these men and between their works. True 
criticism is careful, no doubt, and hedges around with reservations and 
cautious statements all the praise or the blame that it awards. But it 
ought to be possible to extract from true criticism a knowledge of the most 
important qualities and characters of the work criticised. And it is demon- 
strable that, as regards Doré, for instance, no knowledge could be obtained 
by a student from Mr. Hamerton’s pages that would help him to define 
Doré’s art for himself, while certainly it is not defined for him. It is pro- 
bable that, both in the two papers in the Fine Arts Quarterly on Doré and 
in this book, he has ranked this artist far too high; but even this would 
be a small evil in comparison, if his estimate of him were clearly set forth 
and the comparative rank he assigns to him accurately explained. And 
what is very clear about Doré is equally true about the others, though 
possibly less clear. It may be admitted, of course, that the books claim 
rather to be a popular introduction to the study of French art than an ex- 
haustive and critical treatise upon it. We have expressed our admiration 
for them as such, and insist only on this their distinctive character, which 
marks them as temporary shifts to keep us a little informed upon the sub- 
ject until solid and permanent criticism can be written. 

We find in the first of these volumes a sentence which goes far toward 
explaining our meaning. “It has been severely criticised, but not very 
fairly, because critics, in this instance, as in many others, speak of the 
merely positive merits of the work, without taking into consideration”— 
no matter what; and no matter what was the work, or who the workman. 
if erities “speak of the merely positive merits of the work ”—using “ mer. 
its” in the large sense—they do just what they ought. Criticism has 
nothing to do with taking into consideration any difficulties beyond the 
visible ones and inherent ones of subject. Criticism has to do with posi- 
tive existing qualities of the work under consideration, its individual 
character, and its relation to other works of art and to the world at large ; 
what the painter has done is the question, and not whether he had some 
good reason for doing it, or some excuse for partial failure. Kindly natured 
writers of criticism will always state their knowledge of facts which 
partly explain shortcomings, or increase the merit of excellence; but 
when they do so they are not discharging a critical, but rather a philan- 
thropie and social duty. There are, however, pieces of very sound criti- 
cism ia these volumes; we have found particularly good the long reviews 
of the works of Courbet. 

rhe artists whose works are copied as “ Gems of British Art” are the best 
known to the American public ; and the particular “gems” selected are 
generally as familiar to the untravelled as any pictures in Europe can be. 
The old familiar names and subjects meet us again. Landseer’s “ Jack in 


Oflies,” Maclise’s “ Maivolio,” Mulready’s “Choosing the Wedding Gown,” 
llorring’s “ Frugal Meal,” and West’s “Death of General Wolf” are 
familiar to ail persons in this country who think of pictures at all, 
ant very few of the twenty-four illustrations in the book before us 
are unknown to general and popular fame. The pictures have been 
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—as Mr. Palgrave’s preface says—carefully prepared for the purpose. 
The author seems to think that the prints are pretty successful ; 
at least the preface goes on to say that they “preserve (so far as the 
process can) that element in a picture which, although beyond the 
reach of simple engraving, is the most characteristic of its elements—the 
coloring cf the original.” Mr. Palgrave is no inconsiderable critic of works 
of art, and if we had here his deliberately expressed opinion as to the rela- 
tive value of these as compared with other modern color-prints, it would 
be only justice to allow it to stand beside our own not very favorable judg- 
ment. It is, however, not necessary to say that these picturesare used only as 
illustrative helps to the historical criticism Mr. Palgrave has undertaken. 
For this purpose they are good. The exquisite and admirably finished pic- 
ture “Choosing the Wedding Gown” is perfectly well described by the 
colored print of it in this book, taken with the accompanying text ; while to 
say that its artistic character is not in any sense reproduced here is to utter 
a mere truism. Mr. Palgrave has gone deep for a Christmas book. Mat- 
ters that lie at the very foundation of criticism, and questions which modern 
research painfully strives to answer, are his theme. His plan does not 
allow of any grappling with such subjects, and we heartily wish that the 
text of this costly volume could be printed by itself in a half-dollar book, 
which students might find it more easy to possess. 

“Enid” completes the “Idyls of the King,” illustrated by Doré. The 
splendid pages of the text, the exquisitely clear and comely printing 
on so large a scale, are wholly delightful. It is much to say of the fourfold 
poem—the “ Idyls of the King”—that it seems not misfitted by the ample 
page and clear type that would befit Chaucer. In respect to Doré’s pecu- 
liar gifts as a designer, and the relative value of these designs for Tenny- 
son as compared with his other work, our views have been given often 
enough. It is but fair to say that we find in Mr. Hamerton’s book—the 
second of the two criticised above—a higher value set upon the works of 
Gustave Doré than we had supposed any trained judge of art would give to 
it at this time. The profane “Contes Drolatiques” and some purely comic 
woodcuts of twenty years ago are probably Doré’s best works ; but the steel 
engravings of the other three Idyls have been very popular, and it is cu- 
rious to find Mr. Ruskin in his last volume assuring his correspondent that 
he is mistaken—that, after all, the engravings are no better than the 
woodcuts which they had agreed in disliking. Worse, Mr. Ruskin thinks ; 
and if it is with the “Contes Drolatiques” that he compares them, we 
agree with him very heartily. 

There are not many of our readers who will not know very well what 
sort of a book is “ The Holidays,” as soon as they read the title-page which 
we copy below. Curious information in regard to holiday observances, 
both the grave and the merry, enlivened, though it needs little enliven- 
ment, by illustrative scraps of queer old poetry—these usually make up 
such books. Generally there is a tone of affected quaintness about them 
and a fearful triteness ; but from these faults this work of Mr. Warren’s is 
free. He is a graceful writer, he has evidently been a wide reader in his 
chosen field, and he has a genuine hearty love for his subject; he is 
saved, therefore, from namby-pambyism and from the dull retailing of old 
articles in church magazines. Our Episcopalian readers will find it a very 
suitable book for gift-giving purposes; and so, too, will that large class 
of the general public whose interest in the great Christian festivals has 
of late years been much increased. The designs are of the well known 
character of Mr. Darley’s work. 


“The Women of the Old Testament” is a gift-book made upon a 
plan somewhat new—a gift-book so absolutely devotional in char- 
acter and so grave in tone that its destination is easily fixed. It con- 
sists of extracts in prose and verse which have been selected—it 
must have been at some pains—from many writers, and of photographs 
from engravings of familiar pictures. Sermons by Bishop Hall have 
contributed sketches of Deborah, Miriam, and Vashti; one of the cantos of 
Keble’s “ Christian Year” supplies the text about Lot and his wife ; Jona- 
than Edwards has been called upon for meditations upon Ruth and 
Naomi. Every extract is a homily, either in prose or in verse, and many 
of them are very good homilies indeed. 

The illustrations are nearly all taken from well-known engravings. 
Among them is one of the most academic and unreal of Raphael’s composi- 
tions, the “ Judgment of Solomon,” in which the youthful Solomon is made a 
grey-bearded patriarch, and the action is that of models posed in graceful 
attitudes. One or two good points are to be found in Schrader’s “ Queen 
Esther,” and so with others; but as a general thing these large engravings 
are a little hard to enjoy in the first place, and seen through the medium 
of photography, are immeasurably inferior, 
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LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES,* 


Tuts book is written by a gentleman, a man of the world, and a prac- 
tised observer—a combination of characteristics rarely found among the 
English travellers who have written on America. It is quite as unfortu- 
nate for England as for America that for two generations at least the mass 


of English writers on America have been incompetent alike to observe | 


correctly and to report candidly upon what they had observed. Even now 
it is from Mr. Trollope, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Latham, and Mr. Rose 
that many of the strongest late English impressions of America are 
derived. Mr. Zincke’s little book is, so far as it goes, an excellent set-off 
against the volumes of these and other such writers ; but it is slight in 
construction, and his stay in America was too short to give to his impres- 
sions and conclusions that authority with the English reader which they 
really deserve to exert. 

The power of observation and of narrative which Mr. Zincke displays, 
his liberal and open spirit, his good sense, and his genial feeling, give 
occasion for regret that he did not remain longer in the country, that he 
might have made a more thordugh study of it and written a more com- 
plete book. 

His feeling toward Americans may be judged of from the concluding 
sentence of his volume: 

“If any from that side (the American) shall have accompanied me 

through these Pages, my wish is that they may have come to look upon me 
somewhat in the light in which one of my Boston acquaintances told me a 
week’s intercourse had brought him to regard me, that is, ‘as one of them- 
selves.’ ” 
Mr. Zincke may be assured that his wish is a claim that will be readily 
allowed. It is but rarely that he shows himself not an American in sym- 
pathy, and he very seldom falls into any error of intelligence in regard to 
the conditions of the country, or makes a blunder in his statement of facts. 
And this is the more creditable because, as he says, “ the aspects of human 
society, as well as of outward nature, are here so unlike anything with 
which the English traveller is familiar at home, that he is ever feeling 
conscious that new pictures are being added to the furniture of his mind.” 
But an Englishman who, “ wherever in America he sees a piece of land 
being cleared or settled, or a church or school being built, looks on as if 
something were being done by and for his own countrymen,” becomes 
capable, through the penetrating insight of sympathy, of estimating at 
their worth external differences and of appreciating internal qualities. 

In this feeling of the essential unity of the people of the two countries, 
and of their common interest in each other’s progress and prosperity, Mr. 
Zincke belongs to the large and increasing number of Englishmen to 
whose sentiments Mr. Bright gave expression in his recent speech at the 
banquet given to Mr. Reverdy Johnson in Birmingham, when he said: 

“T resist altogether and reject the notion that we are two rations in that 
old barbarous sense which should make us rivals and should make us 
think it possible—possible, mind—that war should arise between us. 
They share in the glories of our past history, and I am greedy enough to 
share in the glories of their present, and in the still greater glories of their 
future. . . . Why should we not regard them as of our own race, as 
in all respects which hens upon the amities of the two peoples the same 
people as ourselves? What we have to do is this—to get rid of a certain 
foolish jealousy which we islanders have been taught to entertain with 
regard to almost every other people. We have continual rivalry in goods, 
but I should like to have something like a community of glory and of 
kinship.” 

Such books as Mr. Zincke’s will help to bring about this most desirable 
state of feeling, so far as England is concerned ; but it must be difficult for 
him and for Mr. Bright, and for the large class of Englishmen whom they rep- 
resent, to understand how widely separated we are from them, and how com- 
pletely an Englishman now is a foreigner to us. Mr. Zincke says that his 
nationality was never mistaken in the United States. But it is not in mere 
outside appearance that the two nations differ. Theevents of the last few 
years have given us a far more distinct sense than we ever before possessed 
of the radical difference between our political and social principles, and of 
the system of government and society which has grown out of them, 
from those of the Old World, including England. And this sense will be 


constantly deepened, and Englishmen will become more and more foreign- | 


ers to us, until a revolution shall take place in their principles of political | 
and social life, bringing them more into accordance and harmony with the | 
doctrine and faith of America. Two nations, one founded on the rock of | 
human equality, the other on the sands of human inequality, cannot be as | 





England seems to have entered on a course which ultimately will bring 
her to acommon faith with America, a faith which shall-bind the two na- 
tions together with cords stronger than those of trade or literature or 
common blood. Meanwhile, we may be friends. 

The chief part of Mr. Zincke’s book is occupied with the narrative of 
his tour. It is both entertaining and instructive. There is no better pic- 
ture of scenery and life at the present time between St. Louis and the 
Rocky Mountains than that which he gives in the lively chapters devoted 
to his experiences in that region. 

Altogether, without possessing any great literary merits, the book is an 
excellent one and quite worth reprinting. Its praise of America is stima- 
lating. Think of an Englishman, a clergyman moreover, caying (with 
the remembrance, no doubt, of Steele’s delightful phrase about the lovely 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings) : 
education.” 


“Why, to have seen Chicago is in itself an 


The “ Percheron” Horse. Translated from the French of Charles du 
Hiiys. (New York : Orange Judd & Co.)—Most of us have observed the fine 
horses used by certain safe-makers and express companies of this city. 
We have certainly admired the splendid proportions and strength of 
those animals. Although they are not by any means of the pure type of 
the “ Percheron,” yet the one-fourth or one-eighth blood is impressed upon 
them in a very marked degree, 

Although but few pure-blooded Percherons are to be found in this coun- 
try, yet many, and indeed alarger proportion of the real draught horses in 
use with us, have, to a greater or less degree, a taint of the Percheron sire. 
Indeed, so powerful is the nature of the blood of this breed that for many 
generations—notwithstanding every variety of cross—certain characteris. 
tics of the original sire are still preserved. The Roman nose, large 
body, and stout, heavy legs, as seen in our most common dray-horses, are 
a proof of this fact. 

A pure Percheron is almost invariably of a dappled iron-grey, but of 
course in the numerous crossings to which the race is subjected the color 
is frequently lost. Not alone as a draught-horse is the 
valuable. The “light” variety is the diligence horse 
the omnibus horse of Paris. He is even a trotter 
speed and of more than ordinary endurance. We 
this breed of the Percheron might be crossed with advantage with 
our more delicate-framed trotters. M. du Hiiys gives of the 
speed of some of these horses. One mile and a quarter has been made 
by them in 3 min. 50 sec., and this on a track broken by several abrupt 
hills. Nine miles an hour is their ordinary gait, but when pushed they 
are equal to twelve, or even more. We speak now of what is called 
the “light Percheron.” The draught-horse is equal to a loaded wagon of 
5,000 pounds weight, while the English draught-horse is never taxed with 
more than 2,000 pounds. The Percheron isa fast walker under the heavi- 
est loads, and maintains his gait with such regularity that he may be 
counted upon to make his time with the precision of a clock. We see in 
what is called the Canadian horse the lasting qualities of Percheron ; for 
there is little doubt but that the Norman is the progenitor of this hardy, 
shaggy Canadian pony. 

But few importations of the pure Percheron have been made into this 
country ; but we trust the wonderful qualities of this admirable animal will 
in the future be more appreciated, and the get of the few stallions owned 
here more sought after. From this horse—the “light” and heavy—the 
entire stock of the country may receive benefit, both as roadsters or as 
draught-horses. We trust that this translation from M. du Hiiys will he 
extensively circulated and read among the farmers and breeders of the 
country. It certainly merits it. The illustrations which accompany the 
book are admirably engraved and, what is more rare, carefully printed. 


Percheron most 
of France, and 
of considerable 
doubt not that 
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Christ in Song. Hymns of In manuel. Selected from all Ages, with Notes. 
By Philip Schaff, D.D.” (New York : Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1869.) 
—Perhaps hymns have, or ought to have, a standard of their own ; nobody 
who has given much attention to the subject would care to say just how 
far they ought, and how far they ought not, to be tried simply by the same 
tests which are sufficient for the trying of other poetry. And if one reads 
the ordinary collections of them—whether made for church or for private 
use—with any eye to literary enjoyment, he will escape disappointment in 
| proportion as his expectations are modest. Understanding this, one may 


one one people in ey mpathy and heart. Happily for the future of the world, | | find more pleasure in Dr. Schaff’s book than he would perhaps anticipate. 


“Last t Winter in the United States ; Table-talk collected during a Tour 
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through the late Southern Confederation. the Far West, the Rocky Mountains, ete. 
jag es vache, Vicar of 


ohn Mereeg. 1508 Whinstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen.” 





| It is a handsome quarto of over 700 pages. So large a mass, gathered from 
within definite limits—it deals with the mere Christology of song—is of 


"| necessity restricted in its claim to pure poetic merit; that goes without 
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saying. But one is not afflicted here by that one-sidedness which is apt to 
distigure such compilations ; we escape the Calvinistic prejudice in favor of 
Watts, the Methodist leaning to overmuch Wesley, the Anglican devotion 
to revived mediewvalism, exclusive or nearly so, the ultra-Protestant ignor- 
ance of ancient and foreign material. The book represents fairly enough 
the average condition of hymnody to-day. It draws very largely, as it ought, 
from Latin, Greek, and German sources; and about half its contents come 
from that modern school of translators and revivers in which Dr. Neale 
and Miss Winkworth are the leading names; the least narrow school, and 
one of the most vigorous, that has yet arisen in English hymn-making. 
This praise of catholicity, which we are free to bestow here, is one of the 
best commendations that can be given to a hymn-book. 

Dy. Schaff is better versed in German and ancient sacred poetry than in 
the native English ; though, to be sure, the native English (at least, the 
strictly lyrical portion of it) is not very much to be versed in. He draws 
too largely from that nearly worthless book, Rogers’s Lyra Britannica ; 
and he makes one or two evident blunders. “Jesus, Thy Blood and Right- 
eousness” (page 191) is by John Wesley ; Charles probably knew no Ger- 
man. “Angels, roll the rock away!” (page 292) is not by Gibbons, but 
Thomas Scott, and utterly mangled. Any reliable hymn-book (of which 
sort, indeed, there are few) could have told these facts. So, too, half the 
“anonymous” pieces need not have been anonymous. But these cases are 
not numerous ; in the names of authors, dates (when given), and text so far 
as we have examined, there is a general and quite uncommon correctness, 
The notes, too, give some interesting items, especially about the foreign 
hymns. There are some thirty originals, of tolerable merit ; the best, most 
readers will say, is Professor Porter’s rendering of Riickert’s “ Bethlehem 
and Golgotha,” on page 93. And doubtless the best feature of the book is 
the introduction of some of Neale’s exquisite translations from the Greek. 








The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator, and 
its Results. By R. H. Major, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. (London: A. Ascher & Co.; 
New York: John Wiley & Son.}—The biographer’s task is difficult when 
the life of his subject is marked by few interesting incidents, and is impor- 
tant much less for what it was in itself than for what it produced in 
and through others; and when, after all, the particulars of that life have 
to be verified by minute and laborious research. A writer of more imagin- 
ation might perhaps have performed this service for Prince Henry in a man 
ner more popular than Mr. Major’s, yet not unlikely at the expense, if not 
of accuracy, at least of the completeness which is the merit of the present 
work, And indeed it is so much intended for the student and the learned in 
history that it can scarcely be recommended to the general reader, to whom 
it will certainly appear a mass of exhaustingly dry details, interspersed 
with no brilliant or even engrossing narrative, with absolutely no order of 
arrangement, and altogether heavy and uninviting. 

The career of Prince Henry belongs to the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which was rendered illustrious before its close by the voyages of Ca- 
bral, Cadamosto, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Bartholomew Diaz, includ* 
ing the discovery of America and the circumnavigation of Africa. In 
these enterprises Portugal decidedly took the lead of Spain, and her acqui- 
sitions in this and the succeeding century, also one of great voyages, 
were largely due to the spirit and example of Prince Henry. Not that he 
was entitled to be called “the Navigator” for any remarkable voyage of 
his own; he attempted none. But by lending all his encouragement and 
resources to the fitting out of successive expeditions he greatly stimulated 
the passion for adventure, and conferred substantial benefits on the maritime 
industry of his country. His aims were very much greater than the accom- 
plishment of his agents. He had an almost prophetic conviction that 
India could be reached by the southern extremity of Africa, and during his 
whote life he struggled to prove this with a method and confidence truly 
wonderful at that period. His first success was the discovery, or equally 
nieritorious rediscovery, of Porto Santo and Madeira. In 1435 his cup-bearer 
passed some fifty leagues beyond Cape Bojador, as Mr. Major successfully 
maintains against the claims of the French to prior discoveries on the 
(ininea coast. His emissary Nuio Tristan passed Cape Blanco in 1441, 
and shortly afterwards Portugal reaped the advantages—such as that age 
regarded them—of a negro slave-trade. Mr. Major devotes an entire 
chapter to an effort to exculpate his hero from his connection with the 

rin and continuance of a traffic which has not yet received the mora! 
condemnation of all Christendom, against which the first effective legal en- 

its were pronounced only in the present century, and which is still con- 
“ucted by the Portuguese with the most disastrous consequences on the east 
! Africa. In view of these notorious facts, Mr. Major might perhaps 
‘one Detter to say less in a doubtful matter, and to trust to the dis- 
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criminating charity of his readers. It is, by the way, curious to notice in 
the Portuguese faces of the present day traces of the effect of the mingling 
of negro blood. Cadamosto reached and passed Cape Roxo in 1454, 1460, and 
falsely pretended to have discovered the Cape Verde Islands. That honor, 
as Mr. Major shows, is to be attributed to Diego Gomez, a Portuguese in the 
Prince’s service, who made the last voyage under his auspices. Sierra 
Leone was the southern limit of the explorations which the Prince had 
achieved at his death in 1460. 

Mr. Major has little to say by way of personal detail concerning Prince 
Henry, whose portrait forms the frontispiece of the work. He is described 
as “large of frame and brawny, and his naturally fair complexion had be- 
come dark by constant toil and exposure. Stout of heart and keen of intellect, 
he was extraordinarily ambitious of achieving great deeds. He was generous 
and constant, humble in prosperity, and obedient and reverent to his sov- 
ereign. He never failed to show due respect to every person, however 
humble, without lowering his own dignity. A foul or indelicate word was 
never known to issue from hislips.” Such was the character of him whom 
Mr. Major styles “ the originator of modern discovery ”—words that might 
well serve to-day for the epitaph of the Navigator. But Mr. Major is a tri- 
fle too laudatory. No character of Henry is complete which fails to speak 
of the rashness and over-adventurousness into which his boldness not sel- 
dom degenerated, and omits to note that his keen and active intellect was fre- 
quently too active and not sufficiently under control. There was somewhat 
too much of the knight errant in his composition. However, he was more 
of a hero than most heroes of biographers. 





A Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By W.J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet, 
Teachers in the Cambridge High School. (Boston : Woolworth, Ainsworth 
& Co. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1868.)—We have before us a work 
intended as a text-book in natural philosophy, for the use of schools where 
this subject is taught in an elementary manner. The first part of the vol- 
ume, which is one of a series prepared for the Cambridge (Mass.) High 
School, treats of the mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases. From the 
brief space allotted to this portion of the subject many things were neces- 
sarily omitted ; but we were surprised to find no mention of “ work ” in its 
relation to mechanical forces, although its relation to heat is well shown in 
the concluding chapter of the book. A chapter is devoted to the six 
mechanical powers, each one being treated simply and clearly. This is 
followed by a description of the different motive powers; but the advan- 
tage of comparing one power with another is more than counterbalanced 
by the objection that the student is taught the construction of the steam- 
engine before he has learned the first laws of heat. 

The second part of the book treats of sound, light, and heat. Sound and 
heat, as is stated in the preface, are taken mainly from the works of Tyndall. 
This gentleman’s experiments are, therefore, given rather too fully, to the 
exclusion of more important matter. Thus, in the appendix several pages 
are devoted to his sensitive gas flames, while no mention is made of the 
more important experiment of Lissajous with tuning-forks. The experi- 
ments of Melde with vibrating cords are also omitted, although easily per- 
formed and attractive to students. We would call attention to the portions 
on the transmission of sound, the vibration of plates, and the Helmhotz 
theory of harmony, although the latter seems scarcely suited to an elemen- 
tary work. In optics, the methods described for measuring the velocity 
and intensity of light are not those which give the best results in practice. 
Spectrum analysis is illustrated by a colored plate, which appears to be 
well executed considering the difficulty of the subject. The chapter on the 
eye is ably written, giving recent experiments on its accommodation to 
objects at different distances. The experiments of Regnault are treated 
fully, and illustrated by numerous woodcuts ; and the same may be said 
of radiant heat, which, in fact, receives rather more than its share of 
space. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps somewhat questionable whether this work 
will meet any real want of the community, as it is too difficult to put in the 
hands of young students, while from its almost entire omission of all mathe- 
matical formule it is equally unsuitable for a college course. To occupy 
some intermediate position, however, it is much superior to the common 
text-books, and, notwithstanding the omissions mentioned above, shows 
signs of careful preparation. Numerous problems are introduced, and each 
chapter is followed by a summary which will be very useful to the pupil 
in reviewing his studies. 





Outlines of Indian Philology ; with a Map showing the Distribution of 
Indian Languages. By John Beames, Bengal Civil Service, ete. Second 
edition, considerably enlarged and revised. (London: Tritbner & Co.; 
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New » Ral: J. Wiley & Son. 1868.)—Mr. Beames has prepared this little 
work with the laudable design of furnishing a practical guide to the lin- 
guistic explorer in India, and of inciting his fellow-officials to increased 
diligence in the task of collecting materials for the dialectic geography of 
the British Empire in Asia. It sketches the classification of the Indian 
languages, enumerates the known members of each class, and briefly 
explains their distribution. Then, in two or three chapters of a more 
theoretic character, it aims to give an idea of the general structural features 
of language, on which the current classification is based. A practically 
useful chapter of hints to explorers how to set about the task of observing 
and recording a new dialect, concludes the main body of the work ; but in 
an appendix are added, by way of specimens of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences of languages, lists of numerals in most of the known tongues of 
India, nearly seventy in number. The book is well adapted to its purpose, 
and may be expected to exert a happy influence in furthering that scholarly 
activity of England’s servants in India, civil and military, of which the 
fruits are already so abundant and valuable. Would that anything like 
the same diligence were shown by our own officials in the collection and 
working up of our aboriginal dialects; that men of ability and devotion, 
like Gibbs and Hayden, were less rare among us! Possibly a little manual 
of (American) Indian philology, somewhat after the model of this one, 
might be worth preparing by some competent scholar. The Smithsonian 
Institution would doubtless be glad to print in its octavo series such an 
auxiliary to so good a cause. 

To criticise a work like this in detail, as if it were a scientific treatise, 
would not be fair. Its value to the general public is that of a succinct but 
careful conspectus of Indian languages, made doubly clear by a good 
dialect map. It lays no claim to novelty and originality in its theoretic 
chapters, which, as was to be expected, are its least satisfactory portion. 
Thus, a good part of the chapter “On Dialects” is taken up with a vain 
endeavor to define the difference between languages and dialects—a dif. 
ference which, in strictness, does not exist, since every language is a dialect 
when considered in its relations to other languages, as joint heir with them 
from a common ancestor ; and if it be thought practically useful to distin- 
guish by these two names a nearer and remoter degree of relationship, we 
think it would puzzle Mr. Beames to set up a better criterion than that of 
mutual intelligibility, which he so pointedly rejects. There is nothing 
fundamentally wiong, perhaps, in his discussion of the subject, but it is full 
of half-truths and indistinct views. 

The most notable error of the book is its adoption of the name “Tu- 
ranian,” and of the Bunsen-Miiller classification represented by that unfor- 
tunate word. We are the more surprised at this, inasmuch as the author 
shows himself in general tolerably independent of Miiller. To class 
Tibetan, Siamese, Burmese, and Tamil together as branches of one family 
by descent, is a proceeding altogether to be condemned and rejected. It is 
strange, too, that the Hindustani receives only a passing reference or two, 
being set down formally in no list of languages or dialects. If tongues of 
mongrel origin are to be ignored, what shall become of our own English? 





Laugel’s Problems of the Soul_—* Les Problémes de l’Ame. Par Auguste 
Laugel.” (Paris: Germer Bailliére. 1868.)—‘ Before reasoning about the 
soul,” says Linnzus, “ we must give a definition of life.’ M.Laugel has 
followed this maxim in the order and method of his psychological investi- 
gations. In his work, “Les Problémes de la Vie,” published in 1867, he 
passed in review and attempted to solve some of the chief seaen ms of 
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biology which are now agitating the scientific world, such as the principle 
of life, the genesis of individuals, of species, and of man, the relation of 
physico-chemical elements to vital forces, spontaneous generation, and the 
doctrines of transmutation and progressive development originally suggest 
ed by Lamarck and subsequently veriiied and illustrated by Darwin. Inthe 
present volume he discusses various psychical phenomena and the manner 
of their manifestation through physical organs, the animal soul (me 
la béte), the brain and its “approaches,” sleep, madness, science and 
psychology, the unity of man, instinct, the ideal, passion, freedom, and 
human destiny. All these topics are subjected to a thoroughly scientitic 
treatment from a physiological rather than from a metaphysical 
point of view. In the very interesting chapter on “Les Approches 
du Cerveau” M. Laugel describes the functions performed by the 
neural centre of the medulla oblongata in regulating the movements 
of deglutition, in rendering locomotion and speech mechanically pos 
sible, in metamorphosing impressions into sensations, and in control- 
ling the muscles of expression in the face and the tones of emotion in 
the voice. The ablation of the brain does not prevent the utterance of 
plaintive cries as the result of painful impressions, but if the annular pro- 
tuberance in which the spinal marrow terminates be removed, the cry loses 
at once its pathetic quality and becomes merely an artificial, automatic 
noise. It is the mysterious office of this little living machine to elaborate 
and transform brute sounds into intelligent utterances. The slightest dis- 
turbance of structure in this “ vital knot” produces as great a change in 
the functions of brain and mind as the minutest displacement in the bear 
ings of the balance-wheel produces in the time-keeping function of a wateh 
A few molecules of alcohol may seriously derange the equilibrium of the 
cerebral organism without effecting any visible alteration of tissue, and 
yet how great the functional result! But although M. Laugel bases his 
psychology upon physiological facts rather than upon metaphysical defini 
tions and so-called intuitional truths, he is not a materialist in the techni 
cal signification of the word. He recognizes in man an “ideal life paralle] 
to his organic life.” Ganglionic nerves, knobs at the base of the brain, 
vertebral bulbs, and tubercules quadrijumeaux form important parts of the 
mechanism through which the mind works ; but, says Laugel, they neither 
exhaust nor explain it. The scalpel of the surgeon cannot lay bare the 
mysteries of the soul. Anatomy and physiology can throw no light upon 
that inner world where sensibility, thought, and will celebrate their mystic 
marriage. Between a knowledge of the cerebral organism and an analysis 
of intelligence and volition there is a great guif fixed which positive 
science can never bridge. The ideal in the individual and in humanity has 
seldom had a more earnest advocate than is M. Laugel in the concluding 
chapters of his little book. 
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Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s celebrated 
operas of 
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W. Chenery. of Highland Stock Farm. 
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THE HOLIDAYS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 


ANY OF WHICH WILL BE SENT BY 


HOLIDAY CIFT-BOOKS. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH ART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY Being reproductions of the grestest 
works of some ef the most celebrated artists of his 
country, in twenty-four pictures. beautifully printed in 
colors. by Leighton Brothers, with illustrative texts by 
Francts TURNER PatorRave. Imperial Svo, sumpta- 
ously bound in cloth. with inlaid and illuminated side, 
price $10; full morocco, $16, 

This mignificent volame. which has been two years in 
preparation, has been pronounced by competent judges to 
be the most splendid specimen of color-printing ever pro- 
duced in Great Britain. Among the illustrations will be 
found copies of some of the best pictures of Landscer, 
Cooper, Leslie, Linnell, Egg, Maclise, Stanfield, and many 
others, 

TENNYSON’S IDYLS OF TIE KING, now complete, 
each volume containing nine superb steel engravings 
from designs by Gustav Dorf. 

A LIST OF THE VOLUMES 


Enid. elegantly bound in cloth, ° ° , - $10 00 
E.aine, o - - 2 ° ° P e 19 00 
Vivien, - e ” - ° ° ‘ e 10 00 
Guinevere, - ~ = ° ° e 10 00 
Vivien and Guinevere, one volame, . ‘ 17 00 


The first of poets, the first of artists, and the foremost 
of engravers have been engaged upon the production of 
these volumes, and it may now fairly be claimed that no 
more beautiful and appropriate holiday gifts could possibly 
be found than either or all of these volumes would form, 
Doré has never employed the wonderful vigor of his imag- 
ination to better effect. while his designs have been executed 
by engravers who stand foremost in their profession in 
Great Britain 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS, 

With One Hundred and Twenty-cight Steel Engrav- 
ings, from the Designs of J. M. W. Turner and 
Tuomas Srormarp. beautifully printed on fine toned 
paper. 4to, elegantly bound ir cloth, gilt edges, $12; 
fuil morocco, $18 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; or. Floral Emblems 
of Thoughts, Feelings. and Sentiments. By Ropert 
Tyas, M.A.. LL.D., F.R.B.S., with Twelve Colored 
Groups of Flowers, — upon a thick. pure white 
paper, and chastely bound in cloth, full giit side and 
edges. price $5; fuil morocco, $10 

PICTURES FROM NATURE, By Mary Howrrr. With 
twelve illustrations. Beautifully printed in colors by 
Kronheim, London. Printed on thick toned paper. 
Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt edges, $3. 

NORTH COAST AND OTHER POEMS. By Rosert 
BucwaANnan, Illustrated by Engravings from Drawings 
by J. Wotr, A. B. Hoventon, G. J. Piswe, and the 
Brorrers Dauztev. 4to, cloth, extra gilt and gilt edge, 
$10; full morocco, $15 

WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of the Country 
Life. Edited NY Ronert Bucuanan. Pictures by G. 
J. Priywevi, J. W. Nortu, and Freperick WALKER. 
Engraved by the Brotwrers DAuziex. 4to, cloth. su- 
perb binding, enamel centre. $10, full morocco. $15. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE By Eminent Artists and 
Authors. This volume contains Ninety-eight Draw- 
ings on Wood, set in Gold Borders, and produced in 
the highest style of Art under the superintendence of 
—— Davzic. Brotuers. Royal 4to, extra cloth. 
gilt edges. $12 

FOSTER’S (BIRKET) PICTURES OF ENGLISH LAND- 
SCAPES, with thirty superb engravings by DaLzreL 
Brotuers, and pictures in words by Tom Taytor. 4to, 
cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 


S15 

HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENES. in original 
yoems by Jean Ingelow. Dora Greenwell. Mrs. Tom 
Taylor, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, 
Jennett Humphreys. and the author of ** John Halifax. 
Gentieman.”’ and pictures by A. B. Houghton. engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
edges. $10; full morocvo, $15. 

A ROUND OF DAYS, described in original poems. by 
some of our most celebrated poets, and in pictures by 
eminent artists, engraved by the Broragens DALZIEL. 
ito, handsomely bound. in full morocco, $15. 

GOLDSMITIVS (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by the Rev. R. A. Witmorr, and illustrated with 40 pic- 
tures by Birket Foster. and 60 ornamental designs by 
Noel Humphreys, elaborately engraved and splendidly 
printed in colors on toned paper, with a gold-line bor- 

der, ws cloth. full gilt and gilt edges, $9; full moroc- 
co s 2. 

ROBLNSON CRUSOE (The Life and Adventure of), by 
Danicl Defoe. with steel portrait memoir of the au- 
thor, and 100 beautiful illustrations from designs b 
J. D. Watson, beautifully printed on fine toned paper. 
to. cloth, gilt and gilt edges. $9, 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY (The First and Second Se- 
rics). By Mantin F, Tupper. M.A.. D.C.L.. F.R.S.. of 
(hrist Charch, Oxford. beautifully illustrated by Gustav 
Hore and others, 4to, extra cloth, full gilt side and 


cdg Se. 
THE MI LER’S DAUGHTER, By Atrrep Tennyson, 


with steel engravings by A. L. Bond. 4to, cloth, ele- 
eant gilt edges, $4 


gilt edges, $125. 


Broome Street, New 


York, 


MAIL OR EXPRESS, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICES. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, including the 
Biography and Doubtful Plays. With twelve hundred 
Illustrations, beautifully printed on toned paper. by 
Clay, London. 8 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth. eA; half 
calf, ; tree calf. gilt edges, $85; or superbly bound 
in full morocco, extra, $100. 

STAUNTON’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, with copious Ori- 
ginal Notes, Glossary. and a new Life, in which are in- 
corporated some items of information hitherto un- 
known, and recently discovered in the Rolls Chapel, 
London, and containing upward of 1.700 beautiful 
illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from 
designs by John Gilbert. In 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 
$22 50; half calf. $30; full calf. $35; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $40; full morocco, $42 50. 

‘“A lavish employment of the resources of the paper- 
maker and the typographer, and multitudinous drawings 
by John Gilbert, executed in his most genial mood, original 
and full of Shakesperian grace and comedy, claim for this 
edition of Shakespeare a place in every library.”—London 


Critic. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With 1.500 Illustra- 
tions, from new designs by Wolf. Zwecker. Weir, Har- 
vey, and others, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $21; half calf. extra, $28 50; full calf, 
extra, $33 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $37 50; and in ful! 
morocco, antique or gilt, $41. 

In this work, the author has endeavored to present to 
the reader the outlines of zodlogic knowledge in a form that 
shall be readily comprehended, while it is as intrinsically 
valuable as if it were couched in the most repellent vocabu- 
lary of conventional technicalities. The body of the work 
has been studiously preserved in a simple and readable 
form, and the more strictly scientific portions have been 
removed to the ‘* Compendium of Generic Distinctions” at 
the end of each volume. 

LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. With several hundred engrav- 
ings on wood, from designs by William Harvey. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $15; half calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, 

50 


$27 50. 

FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. FRANCE, 
SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A 
new edition from the text of CoLtoneL Jounes, with 
Notes, a Life of the Author. an Essay on his Works, 
and a Criticism on his History. With 120 beautiful 
woodcuts, illustrative of manners, customs, etc. 
vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 

*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the illuminated edition 


of Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco. gilt edges. | 
The illuminations (72 in number) are reproduced from MS. | 


Froissart in the Bibliothéque Royale, Paris, and other 

sources 

MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES; containing an account 
of the cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy. Beginning where that of Sir John 
Froissart finishes, and ending at the year 1467, and con- 
tinned by others to the year 1516. Translated by 
Tuomas Jounes, Esq. Illustrated with numerous wood 
engravings 2 vols. super royal Svo. cloth, $9. 


THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted | 
in fuc-<imile for Mr. Lionel Booth, London. Small 4to, | 


cloth, $10; tree calf, gilt edges. $16. 


A small number of this work on large paper can also be | 


had. Price, half bound in vellum, $20; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $25. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD POETS. In royal 


8vo volumes, with portraits and vignettes, as originally | 


published by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine 
paper, and each, with one exception, complete in one 


volume. The greatest care has been taken in giving | 


the textin its utmost attainable purity ; and the edition 
has been rendered still more desirable by the addition 
of interesting biographical memoirs and critical notices 
from the able pens of Gifford. Coleridge. Barry Corn- 
wall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, Cary, and others. At their 


now reduced prices, they are peculiarly adapted for the | 


use of literary students, 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 


Shakspeare, 

Ben Jonson, e ¢ 

Massinger and Ford. 

Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farqu- 


$6 Beaumont and Fletcher, 
6 Svele., .... £0 
5 John Webster. . 4 
Christopher Marlowe, 4 
Greene and Pecle,, . 6 


Sess 


har, . 


THE OLD POETS: 


Spenser,. ... . $450|Dryden,..... $4 
Chaucer,. .... 4&0] Pope,.. ‘ 4 


es 


Complete sets of the above 13 volumes can be obtained | 


half bound in calf, $90; or handsomely bound in tree calf. 
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| NEW JUVENILES. 


EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1869._ An entertaining 
miscellany of Original Literature. Edited by Epmunp 
Rovutieper. Contains complete the new story by 
Thomas Miller, entitled ‘* The Gaboon, or Adventures 
in Gorilla Land ;” and Stories and Tales by Rev. J.G,. 
Wood, Clement Scott, W. H. Walenn, Sidney Daryl, 
Chas. W. Quin. Lieut. C. R. Low. C. H. Ross. and many 
others. Illustrated with upwards of one hundred wood 
engravings and six beautifully colored illustrations by 
Kronheim, London. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $3. 


EVERY BOY'S BOOK: A Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Amusements. Edited by Eomunp Rovut- 
LEDGE. With more than six hundred illustrations from 
original designs, and eight beautifully colored plates. 
A New Edition. With an Appendix on American 
Games. By Henry Cuapwick. Thick 8vo, cloth, 
816 pages, $4. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER;; or, Wild Sports of India 
on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and on the 
Plains. By Major WaLTeR CAMPBELL. Fourth edi- 
tion. With steel engravings. Svo, cloth, $2. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLA- 
LE. By Mary Gopo.ruin. With twelve beautifully 
colored illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


| ZESOP’S FABLES, IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mary Gopotrsin' With eight beautifully colored 
illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 


SANDFORD AND MERTON, IN WORDS OF ONE SYL- 
LABLE. By Mary Gopo.rHin. With cight beauti- 
fully colored illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 


THE BOY FORESTERS: A Tale of the Days of Robin 
| Hood. By ANNE Bowman, Author of ** Esperanza.” 
0° Hunters,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 


THE DOCTOR’S WARD: A Tale for Girls. By the 
Author of “The Four Sisters.’ ‘The Children of 
Blessing,” etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 


STORIES OF OLD DANIEL FOR THE AMUSEMENT 
o YOUNG PERSONS. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
1. 


2) 


| THE BOY CAVALTERS; or. The Siege of Clidesford. 
By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., Author of * Barford 
Bridge,” ** School-boy Honor,” etc. With illustrations. 
16mo, c'oth, $1. 


|THE ADVENTURES OF JOSHUA HAUSEPIPE, MAS- 
TER MARINER: A Tale of the Sea and Land. By 
Lieut. C. R. Low, (late) I. N. With illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


| AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. Denison. With 
Tilustrations by Ernest Griset, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. i2mo, extra cloth, $1 59; cloth, gilt 
edge, $1 75. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMI7Y. By Madame Dr Wirt, 
née Guizot. Transiated by the author of ** John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Beautifally illustrated and printed on fine 

| toned paper. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; cloth, gilt edges, $1 15. 


| LILLIPUT LEVEE: Poems of Childhood. Child-Fancy, 
and Childlike Moods, with additional Poems written 
expressly for this edition. Small square 16mo. beauti- 
fully illustrated by Millais and others. Cloth, 50 cents. 


CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, ETC. With anecdotes of other 
animals, By SuHtrLteEy Hisperp, with upwards of sev- 
enty illustrations. Small 4to, cloth. with medallion pic- 
ture in gold frame on side, price $2 59. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By Mary HMHowirr. 


With many beautiful illustrations. Small 4to. cioih, 
with medailion picture in gold frame on side, $2 50. 


OUR CHILDREN’S PETS. ByJosrrutne. With seventy 
illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, uniform with * Ciever 
Dogs,” etv., $2 50. 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Stories about Dogs, 
Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. THomas 
Jackson, M.A. With seventy illustrations. Smail 
4to, cloth, uniform with “ Clever Dogs,” ete. $2 5U. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY: A Selection of Remarkable Inci- 
dents illustrative of the Sagacity of Animals, Edited 
by Mrs. 8. C. Hatx., With seventy-five illustrations 
from designs by Harrison Weir. Uniform with * Our 
Children’s Pets” and “Our Dumb Companions.” 
Small 4to, cloth, $2 50. 

| MY MOTHER. By ANN TAYLOR. With twelve boauti- 
fully colored illustrations, Small 4to. extra cloth. gilt 
Sica. with medallion picture in gold frame on side, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
GREATER BRITAIN: 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES DURING 1866-67. 


By C. WENTWORTH DfLKE. 


With two Colored Plates and numerous Maps and Ilus- 
trations. 


Two volumes in one, containing over 700 pages crown 8vo, 
tinted paper, fine cloth, $3. 


“Mr. Dilke’s judgment is not that of a blind partisan, 
but he is not ashamed to praise what he likes because it 
happens to be American. is fairness and good will are a 
double offence, which the enemies of America in England 
will be slow to forgive. ey will do what they can to 
destroy his book by hostile criticism; but we risk nothing 
in predict that it will be widely’ read and admired in 
both countries.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘Mr. Dilke is a keen observer, with the power of giving 
the result of his observations so effectively that few who 
begin to read this record of his journe | lay it 
down until they have finished 1t.”"— Notes and Queries. 


“A good idea lies at the root of Mr. Dilke’s record of 
travel.”’— Atheneum, 


* For the general reader he has furnished abundant en- 
tertainment, in the way of pointed stories and anecdotes 
of places and persons.”°—London Leader. 


ALSO, 


“ALL’S FOR THE BEST” SERIES. By T. 
8. ArnTHUR. Embracing * All’s for the Best,’ ‘‘ The 
Seen and the Unseen,’ ‘* The Heroes of the House- 
hold.” 8 vols. 16mo, each with frontispiece; in box, 
$2 25; single volumes, 75 cents. 


WHO IS HE? AN APPEAL TO THOSE 
WHO REGARD WITH ANY DOUBT THE NAME 
OF JESUS. By 8S. F. Smmey. 16mo, cloth, % cts. 


POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 
Including a Sketch of his Life. GLOBE EDITION. 
With Steel Plates. 12mo, toned paper, fine cloth, 
$1 50. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Priced Catalogue No. 10, 


OF NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


Containing many books not often met with, just ready, 
and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 





DAVID C. FRANCIS, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD Books, 
Astor Place and oe Street, New York. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL CUIDE FOR i869. 








The first edition of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF VICK’S ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND GUIDE 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
is now published. It makes a work of 100 pages, beautiful- 


ly illustrated, with about 150 fine wood engravings of flow- 
ers and vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, 


A Bouquet of Flowers. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive, 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc. 
tions for the culture of flowers and vegetables. 

The Frorat Guipe is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application. 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost, Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 


1869. JANUARY. 


RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 


The New Work by the author of ‘Schénberg-Cotta 
: Family. 7 For Young People. 
ee | READY THIS DAY. 
WATCHWORODS inns 
' 
oe. Cee | FRONTISPIECE-THE SLEIGHING PARTY. By 
| Courtland Hoppin 
WARFARE OF LIFE. THE COURT CARDS. By Hans Andersen. (In advance 
From Dr. Martin LurHer. is ———. elsewhere and to expressly for this 
By the author of ** The Schinberg-Cotta Family.” | ine). With illustration by M. L. Stone, 
One a nt full 12mo volume, printed on tinted paper, and HITE AND RED. By Helen | C. Weeks. 
bound in extra cloth, bevelled boards. ete., prive 1%. HIDE AND SEEK. By Alice Cary. 


THE FOUR QUEER ELVES. By Anne Silvernail 
THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. By Paul H. 
- 





In every way suitable for a valuable presentation volume. 





By the ie of * Little L * = 


The wide popularity which the author has so justly ac- UAGGA HUNTING. By F. J 


by oa b ner & revious work associated with Luther, the Re THE STORY "TE LLER ; with por- 
otta Family,” is an assurance of the hearty reception the Oy " . 
present volume will meet with, aside from the intrinsic , HOW STATU BS Khe MADE By the Sculptor Kuntae 


And other interesting articles ; 
Price per year, $2 50; 


numerous illustrations, 
single numbers, 2 cents, 
' 
SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
We will give to every subscriber for 1869 who sends 


the regular price) directly to us a copy of the ele 
romo, 


value and interest which it will be found to possess. The 
author calls it ‘a most appropriate pendant to ‘ The Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.’ ”’ 





Now Reapy, tN FresH AND IMPROVED STYLE: 


THE COTTA BOOKS, 
COMPRISING : 


| gant C 

Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE QUACK DOCTOR, 
BY HENRY L, STEPHENS, 


reproduced in rich colors, for our subscribers only. Sine, 
16xW inches. Copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, in the 
order of subscription 


The Boriy of a Trevylyan, 
Dawn, 
Wisiteed. Bertram, 
The Draytons and the Davenants, 
On Both Sides of the Sea. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 
Samples of Magazines sent for % cents. 





“— 12mo and Cabinet edition in sets, in boxes, 6 vols. | 
The Sunday-School edition, in sets, in boxes, 6 vols. $6. | 





Prospectus free. 


The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Aig/th Volwme with the first 
issue of January, 1869. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while ite absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. 


M. W. DODD, 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
London, 1862, and Paris, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 

American Episcopal 

PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, 

LESSONS, Erc., Ere. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 





Its increased circulation among 
For the approaching Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
HOLIDAY SEASON | the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 

| wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 

LARCEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
EVER IMPORTED, | 

| scribing. 








clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
and 


Unsurpassed in Finish or Elegance of Design. The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 





the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Sole Agents for the New York Bible and Common  yjjjj5y, 
Prayer-Book Society, and Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, ~~ ' 
London 
Pott & Aqperr. 5and 13 Cgoper Union, and 62% Broad- 
way, New York 


the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this ccuntry. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 

| schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 

peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


{LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro | 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal. by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted | 
from the Va/ion, and supplying in some measure the | 

first two volumes of that perer. which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. | 


POLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN.- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian | 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, Svo, price | 


t-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box ox 0782, New York City. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLay STREET, New York, 


CONTENTS OF No. 181: 


The Week. 

The President's Last Message. 

The Spanish Revolution 

The Diplomatic and Consular Service Bill 
At the Spring—Poetry. 

Our Town Nomenclature 

The Theatre of Our Day. , 
The Argument in the Legal Tender Cases. 
England. 

University Reforms 

The Divorce Question. 

Mr. Gardner and Creeds. 

Literary Notes 

More Juvenile Literature. 

Books of the Week. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
8 Park Place, 
New York Olty. 
*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven aum- 
bers, or of the whole of Vol. I., cam do eo at the office of 
the Nation. 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
inetuding Periodicals. 





Foreign works noticed in the Nation epi constantly on 
hand or procured to order 
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THE CALAXY 


FOR 
JANUARY, (8609, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
NOW READY. 
It is the largest Am ston Mivatlite ever issued, contain- 
ing 160 pages of choice reading matter. 


In this number is commenced 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


the great story by Mrs. Edwards, author of ‘ Archie 
Lovell” ard * Steven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 

In the March number will be commenced the great Fifty 
Thousand Dollar Story by Charles Reade, author of ** Foul 
Play,” etc. 

This number aleo contains articles by William Cullen 
Bryant, A. Oakey Hail (the new Mayor of New York), 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor, Richard Grant White, Justin 
McCarthy, Eugene Benson, Edmund C,. Stedman. Also, 
articles on Literature and Art, ‘ Driftwood,” and the 
Nebule. Altogether, itis one of the most brilliant num 
bers ever published. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 
Price $4 per year; 35 cents per number. 


We offer liberal terms for clabbing with other periodi- 
cals. We will send 

The Ga/ary and Ilarper’s Bazar one year for $6; regu- 
lar price, $8. 

The Galary and Harper's Weekly one year for $6; regu- 
lar price, $8. 

The Galaxy and Our Young Folks one year for $4 50; 
regular price, $6. 

The Galaxy and the Riverside Magazine one year for 
$4 50; regular price, $6 50. 

The Galaxy and the American 
for $450; regular price, $5 50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


MOST IN DEMAND AT THE BOOK- 
STORES. 


Agriculturist one year 


MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE WOMEN, $1 50, 

MISS LILY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. §$3 50. 
BARNES’S RURAL POEMS. $2 50, or $5. 

THE LITTLE GYPSY. By Miss Luyster. $1 50. 

PALGRAVE'S FIVE D AYS ENTERTAINN ENTS. $4. 

MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES, $2 50. 

TIMB'’S ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. $2 50. 

RIDICULA TABLETS. § 4 

ALCOT?’S TABLETS. $1 50, 7 and $2 50. 

JEAN INGELOW'S ¢ coMrr. ET vy MS. $2 25. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. §2 2 

MY PRISONS. By Pellico. 8 is) aa 50. 

THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY. 1 50. or $2 50. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


$6 50. 


Soild by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
Sold in 


New York by FELT & DILLINGHAM, and 
OAKLEY & MASON, 


Just Issugp. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
SABIN & SONS’ AMERICAN BIBLI- 
OPOLIST: 


A NEW JOURNAL AND CATALOGUE FOR 
BOOKBUYERS. 


Its design is to be a Monthly Register of New Books—a 
Catalogue of Receipts and Additions to Stock, and Discur- 
sive Mailer concerning Books, Auction Sales, and Literary 
Subjects generally. 


The Publishers’ extensive acquaintance and active con- 
nection with the trade, libraries, literary societies, and 
bookbuyers generally, will ensure a circulation to render it 
a profitable medium of advertisement. 

The Journal will, for the present, be sent gratis to appli- 


cants, but a subseription of one dollar will ensure its receipt 


for a year 
J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 Nassan Street, New York. 








The New Books of the Sanson 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





Sent by Mail, Postage Paid, on receipt of Price 





DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater 
Britain: A Record of Travel in English-speaking 
Countries during the Years 1866 and 1867. By CHARLES 
Wentworta Dike. With M: aps and [ilustrations. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 
BELLOWS'S TRAVE LS, Complete. The Old 


World in its New Face: Impress ons of Europe in 
= Wj By Henry W. BEttows. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$3 50. Vol. 17. just ready. 

ABBOTT" S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of 
Nazareth: His Life and Teachings; Founded on the 
Four Gospels, and Illustrated by "Reference to the 
Manners, Customs. Religious Beliefs, and Political In- 
stitutions of His Times. By Lyman AssBotT. With 
Designs by Doré, —. a and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled e 3, $3 50 

DU CHAILLU’S WILD L IFE UNDER THE 
EQUATOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated 
for Young People. By Paut B. Du CHarxv, Author 
of ‘Discoveries in Equatorial Africa.” ** Ashango 
Land,” ** Stories of the Gorilla Rg etc. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 

ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE C ‘OUNTRY. 
Adventures in the Apache Country: A Tour through 
Arizona and Sonora. with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, Author of ** Yusef,” 

‘“*Crusoe’s Island,” ‘‘An American Family in Ger- 
meng, * “The Land of Thor,” etc. With Tilustrations. 
0, cloth, bevelled, $2. 

BEECHER'S SERMONS. Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sermons by Henry Warp BEEcuHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In 2 ——- 8vo. With Steel Portrait 


by Halpin. Clot 
KINGLAKE’S CRIME AN WAR. The Inva- 


sion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM KrnauaKE. Vol, 1/. ie ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, cloth, $2 per vol. 

BULWER’S NEW PLAY. “The Rightful 
Heir.” A Drama in Five Acts. By Epwarp Bvut- 
wer, Lorp Lytton, Author of ‘ Richelieu.” ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,” * Not So Bad as We Seem,” ‘ Pel- 
ham,” “" = a ih a Will He Do With It?” 
etc. 16mo, 15 cen 

SOL. SMITH'S- “PHEATRICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Theatrical Management in the West and 
South for Thirty Years. interspersed with Anecdotical 
Sketches, Autobiographically gee by Sov. Sirs, 
Retired Actor. With Fifteen Hlustrations and a Por- 
trait of the Author. 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 

SCHOOL LYRICS. A Collection of Sacred 
Hymns for Devotional Exercises in Schools, By 8. M. 
Capron, AM., Principal of Hartford (Conn.) High 
School. 32mo, cloth, flexible, 40 cents. 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on 
Physiology ae Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and 
Colleges. By J. C. Darron, M.D., Professor of Physi- 
ology in x, voliege of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth or half leather, $1 50. 

BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of Epwarp ae, Lorp LytTon. In 
2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, 

RANDALL'S PRINC IPLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. first bag of Popular Education and 
Public Instruction. ByS. 8. RANDALL, Superintendent 
of Public Schools i in New York. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 
an Introduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Writ1am Samira, LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. 
(Uniform with the Studenv’s Histories.) 

SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 
The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson ; be me also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
Samus. Sarces, Author of “Self-Help,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” etc. ae bag Portraits and numerous Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $3. ‘ 

DRAPER’S O1VIL WAR. History of the 
American Civil War. By Jomn Wri1utaAmM Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Phy siology in 
the U niversity of New rye Author of ‘A Treatise 
on Human Physiology,” ** A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” - 39 66 mi LJ volumes. 
Vol. Ji. just ready. 8vo, clo 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL THSTORY. OF THE 
REBELLION; the Second and Concluding Volume. 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States, By Aurrep H. GUERNSEY and 
Henry M. ALDEN. Complete in 2 volumes, with 
nearly one thousand Illustrations. Quarto, cloth $6 
ae a. = 1 volume, cloth, bevelled, $12; half 


THE "OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, 
Stas Suggestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, cloth. 








COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Sim- 
plified. A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
ractised at Sea. Adapted to the wants of the Sailor. 
ontaining all the Tables, Explanations, and ‘ilustra. 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use of 
the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautica! 
Astronomy; with numerous examples, worked out by 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, for 
several Years ahead. Compiled by Gzo. N. Comer. 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


THE 





NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: A Love Story. 
By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” Tustrations. 8vo, 


paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 
= Lopehonig: ye KNOT. By Surry Brooks. 


paper, 50 cents 
THE. "MOONSTONE. ~ beta COLLIns. 
Tilustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2; 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
By Cuaries LEVER. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
MILDRED. By GrorGIANa M. CRAIK. 


paper, 50 cents, 
THE DOWER HOUSE. 


8vo. paper, 50 cents. : 

DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappon. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

LOVE OR —— ? By Wit1ir1aM BiAcg. 
8vo, paper, 50 

A ani NAME. " By J. 8S. Le Fanv. 8vo, 


JEANIE'S. “QUIET LIFE. 


cents 


8vo, 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


8vo, paper, 50 





*,* Harper & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


‘Two FAVORITE GIFT- Booxs. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 


Fourth Edition—Eighteenth Thousand. 


This widely-known and popular volume has just appeared 
in a fourth edition, so much enlarged and improved as to 
be practically a new work. As a useful and valuable gift- 
book, it has no superior. For the Holidays it can be had in 
the following bindings: _ 

Vellum cloth, or morocco cloth, gilt top, 
Half-calf, gilt, marble edges, - - 
Half-morocco extra, gilt, - - 
Calf. extra, gilt, - 
Full polished calf, extra, gilt, 
Turkey antique, extra, - 
Morocco, extra, gilt =. 
Levant morocco, superbly tooled, and gilt, 
Full crushed Levant morocco, extra, gilt 
edges, - - - - - 
Sent free by mail to any address on receipt of the price. 


— 


THE BEST 


EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Rricharp Grant WHITE. 
Twelve Volumes. 


CROWN OCTAVO EDITION. 


Aeqauns 
S ssssssss 


on 


1 


Cloth, - - - + © + « + 90 
Half-calf or hsif-moroceo, - = - - 00 
Full calf, 66 00 
Full Levant morocco, extra. gilt edges, by 
A ian iene t] ‘bo nd by Riviere _ 
ew copies elegantly bound by 
of London. in polished calf, gilt, or full 
tree calf, gilt , 100 00 
16mo EDITION, 
At a Reduced Price. 
Calf (formerly ‘ se - Pe 
Half-calf or hal -morocco, - - e 86 00 
Calf, extra, gilt, - - - - = 4800 


A HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 
With full descriptive titles and prices of all the best Gift- 
Books and Miscellaneous Works, English and American, 
will be sent by mail to any address, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston 






| 
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(SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE BIRD. 


By Joxes MIcHELET, author of *‘ History of France,” etc. 


This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 
ten exquisite engravings, GIACOMELLI, Doré’s col- 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. 

Price—Muslin extra, bevelled, - - ° - $6 
*- Turkey Mor. extraantique,- - - 10 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Saturday Review. 

“The French—as in other things. so in science—have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have 
contrived to write scientific books in a poetical fashion and 
with a certain bouquet, as it were, of sentiment, and a kind 


of glitter and sparkle which is far from us. We feel this | 


in looking at Michelet’s ‘The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.” 
The Art Journal. 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
volume to think over. . . . It was a wise, and we can- 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to publish it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it occupies 
in the language in which it was written. The engravings 


on wood are of a very masterly character; they are all | 


first-class, admirably drawn, and exquisitely engraved; 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best productions ts) 
the art that have been produced in our age.’ 

The Art Journal (Second Notice). 

‘Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare delicacy of pencil. and the 
most charming poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in har- 
mony with the written descriptions of M. Michelet him- 
self.” 


Illustrated London News, 

“One of the most charming books we have lately re- 
ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less 
worthy of meditation.” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 

** Paris, 10th January. 1868, 

** GENTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

‘‘ The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

‘“*IT am much flattered by the extreme care you have be 
stowed upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also de- 
lighted to see it so beautifully produced. Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. J. MICHELET. 

“To Tuomas NeLson & Sons. 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


” 


THE BEST HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND: An Illustrated History of Society and Govern 
ment from the Earliest Period to our own Time. By 
Cuartes Knieut. With sixty-six steel engravings 
and nearly twelve hundred woodcuts. 

This is the only comp!ete Standard ‘* History of England.” 
Not only does it give with accuracy and system the histori- 
cal events from the age of the Druids down to the present 
decade, but it also depicts minutely the manners and cus- 
toms of each era. The author suggests that its title should 
be “A History of the English People” rather than “A 
History of England.”” Numerous plates illustrate the text, 
and present vividly to the reader the actors and the scenes 
of the narratives. Lord Brougham, in speaking of the book, 
says: ‘Its literary merits are of a very high order; indeed, 
nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything has been 
published equal, to the account of the state of commerce, 
government, and society at different periods.” 


8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $30; half-calf, $45; full calf, $55. 
Imported in quantities by 


LITTLE, BROWN & OO., 
BOSTON 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS. INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, Corner Bleecker Street, 


New York, December 10, 1868. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the Thir- 
ty-sixth Semi-annual Dividend on all nm genes by. tho rules 
entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM ON ALL 8UMS NOT EXCEEDING $1,000; AND 
FIVE PER CENT. ON LARGER SUMS; payable on and 
after January 18, 1869. free of Government Tax. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of January 1, 
and if not withdrawn will receive interest the same as a 
deposit of that date. 


SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 to $5,000 

will be allowed Depositors, July 1st, 1869, and January 1 
> a J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL. Treseurer 
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‘puis IS TO CERTIFY THAT I, LOUIS DE PENNE- 
VET, residing in the City, County, and State of New | 
York. and heretofore, with OCTAVE BRAYER and | 
| JULES DE PENNEVET. carrying on a business iu said | 
| City with forei, countries, ony i the copartnership 
| name or firm of BRAYER, DE PENNEVET & CO. in- 
tend on or after the date hereof to continue business | 
under the said firm name. | 

Dated New York, 14th November, 1868. 

L. DE PENNEVET 
In presence S. 8. Smrra. 


} 5 cent stamp, cancelled.] | 

| TATE OF NEW York, CiTy AND County or New York, 
ss.—On this 10th day of December, 1868, before me person- | 

| ally appeared LOUIS DE PENNKVET, known to me to 
be the individual described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, and acknowledged tome that he execut- 
ed the same. A. V. w VAN VECHTEN. 

Notary Public N. Y. State, City and Co. 


BURNSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 
This School combines the advantages of a Family School 


insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prive Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wax. Srreer, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 
WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


with the benefits of Military Drill and Discipline, and has Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


met with great success for the past ten years. For further 


| information apply to Charles A. Miles, Principal. Brattle- | 


boro’, Vt., or to the following gentlemen, to whom Mr. 
| Miles is permitted to refer: 
|. David Lane, Esq.. 187 Duane St.. New York; Charles 
' Lamson. Esq., 88 Burling Slip, New York ; John M. Storey, 
Esq., 74 West Eleventh St., New York; Geo. T. Curtis, 
Esq., New York. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 

AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes, Term 
| opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


~~ HANOVER — 


Fire Insurance Company. 





OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization........¢941 ,059 30 





B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassirtr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bapsitt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirt’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 


For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


44 West Street, New York. a 
NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1966. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
| is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very sou! of the Piano, 
| and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly superior in 
| Guailt and power to that of the ordinary Piano. The 

sounding-board, released from its connection with the 

jano-case, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
eved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our os are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
| chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 





' 





64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and | 


7 Weryposser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
| of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
} FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
| CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


| 110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


— Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI 
MERES, 


| 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
} SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


‘Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 


‘EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


|\CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


|LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. _ 
CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
‘POCKET BOOKS, 
| TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 


CARD CASES, 


| RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty. 
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UNION. ADAMS, | 


637 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Fine 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 


Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
ETC., ETC., 
ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


——- 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and tamily grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in mney articles, 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FCR EOCYS 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 

upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prixctpa., Stamford, Conn. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 





691 BROADWAY, NEAR FovurtH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for the American *‘ Waltham * Watch. Importers 
and Manufacturers of Fine W. atches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling *’ Silver-Ware. 

Our Gold Chain is of the best quality, and we sell at the 
lowest price, — considered. 

Every article of Silver Ware has Benepict BroTHers 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English 
manufacture. 

WATCHES—-not only of the celebrated American 
‘Waltham *’ Watch Company, but the finest of European 
manufacture. 

Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 
made especially for us, in Europe, which has the name of 
Benepict BroTHers upon it--a Perrect Time-KEEPER. 

*,* Ver ny special attention is given to Repairing and 
Cleaning Watches. 


Note.—We have reduced the price of the American 
** Waltham’ Watch below the List Price of the Company. 

Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. 


ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York. 





TO CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND. AND ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 


PAY BOTH 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN GOLD, 
And are free of Government Tax. 


This enterprise has long since passed the point at which its 
completion could be considered doubtful. Nearly half the 
line is substantially ready for the rails, and contracts are 
in progress for large quantities of iron, and an adequate 
supply of rolling stock. The rails for the division connect- 
ing the Company’s Coal Mines with the Chicago and North- 
western Line are all on the ground, and being rapidly laid ; 
so that the Company will shortly be delivering their coal, 
for which they have contracts covering all they can mine 
this season. 


THE CAPITAL STOCK, FIXED AT NINE MILLIONS. 


is already largely subscribed for, and the remainder is 
getting into the hands of individuals along the route, or 
being taken by the counties and towns through which the 
road passes 
THE ENTIRE CAPITAL 

will, without doubt, be soon taken, and the subscription 
closed. 

THE BONDS ARE A FIRST AND ONLY LIEN 
of $21.000 per mile upon 400 miles of railroad, traversing 

THE RICHEST AND MOST POPULOUS DISTRICT 
of Illinois, upon the Company’s franchises, and property of 
every description, including 

20,000 ACRES OF VALUABLE COAL LANDS, 
partly owned in fee and partly leased for 50 years, and 
estimated to contain 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION TONS OF COAL. 

Each Bond is for $1,000, or £200 sterling, and is converti- 
ble into Stock of the Company at the option of the holder, 
The interest is payable on February ist and August Ist. 

The Trustee for the Bondholders is the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Arrangements have been per- 
fected by which a considerable part of this Loan is likely 
to be placed in Europe, and only a small portion of the 
issue will remain to be disposed of at home. 

Parties subscribing at once will secure the Gold premium 
on the coupon of February 1st, which is equal to a reduc- 
tion of one per cent. on the price of the Bonds, 

We are authorized to offer what remains of these Bonds 
at 97}¢ and accrued interest in currency; at which price, 
considering the soundness of the enterprise and the ample 
security of the Loan, the Bonds must be regarded as the 

CHEAPEST AND BEST INVESTMENT ON THE 
MARKET. 


Other approved Securities received in exchange at mar- 
ket rates. 
Pamphlets giving full information sent on application. 
The Bonds may be had at the office of the Company, 12 
Wall Street, and of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., Bankers, 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


CAPITALISTS & INVESTORS. 





Tue First Mort@aGe Bonps of the ROCKFORD, ROCK 
ISLAND, anv ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY pay 
the Principal and SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST First Feb- 
ruary and First August, in GOLD COIN, Free of Govern- 
ment Tar. 

A limited amount only of these Bonds will be sold at 
974g and accrued interest in Currency, by Bankers and 
Brokers, Agents of the Company in different parts of the 
Country, and at the office of the Company, 12 WaLL STREET, 
New YorgE. 

GOVERNMENT AND OTHER APPROVED SECURITIES re- 


ceived in exchange at full market rates. 
Pamphlets giving full information sent on request. 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer. 





NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


First 


OFFICERS : 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re- 
ceived. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C Cco., 
Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 
9, tt. (3 Mercer Street N.Y. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the Green « of 
President Daeg and Professors Dana, Norton, L; 
Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, = 
well, Eaton, March, and Verrill, furnishes and spe- 
cial ‘courses of instruction in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Agriculture, 
Natural His Le. For circulars address f. D. C. 
Gilman, Sec., ven, Conn. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


$%5 TO $200 PER MONTH! Or a Cuperietton from 
which twice that amount can be made b the latest 
COMMON-SENSE FAMIL ING MA- 
. Price $18. For Circulars and Terms, address 
Fa gees & CO., 830 South Third Street, Philad 
pala, 














